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the Peace Conference will have assembled at 

Versailles. Each day now brings its fresh 
crop of probable or certain delegates. Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law will be in Paris by Tuesday ; 
Mr. Balfour will be a third Minister present. Six 
distinguished officials from the Foreign Office and the 
Diplomatic Service will go with them; the Admiralty 
is to be represented by Lord Lytton; the Air Board 
will be “strongly represented at the Conference ” ; 
General Botha, Sir Robert Borden and Mr. Hughes will 
represent the Colonies; and there is to be a Labour 
delegation, the constituents of which are not yet decided 
upon. The newspapers pour out their announcements 
in a very puzzling and incoherent way. The old con- 
ception of our probable representation at the Congress 
was based on a scheme, or diagram, at the head of which 
were three plenipotentiaries, one of whom, it has always 
been hoped, would be a Labour man. Three Ministerial 
names are now customarily grouped together; but it 
is not yet clear whether these three are to be regarded 
as our three principal and responsible representatives or 
what is to be the status of the numerous other delegates 
who have been mentioned. The departmental repre- 
sentation is comprehensible; the position of the 
Colonial and Labour representatives remains to be 
defined. Are they to be present merely in a specialist 
and advisory capacity? If not, what exactly is the 
plan ? 


B’ the week after next the Allied delegates to 


* ok * 


We publish this week a long letter from an English- 
man recently returned from Russia, disputing the state- 
ments which we gave last week on the authority 
of a well-informed correspondent. We have received 





other communications of similar purport, which, or 
extracts from which, we hope to publish next week. 
Until we return to the subject in an article we cannot 
canvass our correspondent’s contentions in eztenso. 
We print them as they stand ,with the reservations that 
they admit at least a part of what our authority stated 
to be the truth about Russia, and that they do not 
refer to so recent a period as did the summary published 
with us. 
* * as 

We do not desire to represent things as they are not, 
but until and unless we are confronted with far fuller 
and more convincing information than we have yet 
seen, we see no reason to doubt that the Bolshevik 
control over Russia proper is at present far more 
effective than is generally realised here, and that at 
present the Russian people—which virtually means the 
Russian peasants—though they may not be enamoured 
of the Bolsheviks, are not, rightly or wrongly, prepared 
to support anyone who is attempting to unseat the 
Bolsheviks. But though one of our objects is to 
endeavour to get some elucidation of. the actual state 
of things in Russia, our main object is to secure a clear 
public pronouncement as to the policy of the Allies. 
The Bolsheviks may be ruffians ; they have done many 
indefensible things. They may desire a universal 
Bolshevik revolution; we do not. They may be 
doomed to failure owing to the practical inapplicability 
of their doctrines; if so, they will fail. But it is no 
more our duty to upset by force the Tsardom of Lenin 
than it was our duty to upset the Tsardom of Nicholas. 
We do not like Tsardoms, and we shall exercise the 
liberty of saying so; but it is not our business to 
conduct armed crusades against one side in the domestic 
struggles of another nation. And in the present instance 
it is perfectly obvious that such a crusade must mean a 
military effort, a prolonged military effort, which the 
people of this country would not sanction. 
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If the Bolsheviks are willing to make a peace with 
us, and if they are willing—and act up to their agree- 
ment—to abstain from propaganda by arms in neigh- 
bouring countries, the possibility of peace with them 
should instantly be considered. We are still far from 
certain of the state of feeling in some of these border 
countries ; the Ukraine, which some of our journalists 
thought to be violently anti-Bolshevist, now appears 
to be the reverse. But that the Bolshevists have no 
right to invade and that we, if appealed to by the 
Polish nation, have the duty to protect Poland may be 
admitted outright. If the Bolsheviks will not make a 
reasonable peace and abstain from offensive military 
measures, we shall know where we are with them. 
But at present the British public is not told what the 
Russian Government is willing to do, what the British 
Government’s attitude towards it is, what the British 
Government thinks its mission is, what enterprises are 
contemplated. It is no more use saying lamely : 
“We must clear out,”’ than it is saying, feverishly : 
“We must extirpate Bolshevism.”” We must have a 
logical, a defensible, a practical policy which can be 
defended in the market-place—and which can be carried 
out. Mr. Micawber is not the best model for a Govern- 
ment at this stage of the world’s history. 


x * * 


At Berlin the pendulum swings backwards and for- 
wards ; and during the present week it has once more 
swung to the side of the Majority Socialists. The moral 
weight of the new Central Executive Council may have 
a decisive effect; but, while the pendulum is still 
swinging, we must not forget what is the responsibility 
that rests on us and how pregnant these days are in 
Berlin for the future not only of Germany but of all 
Europe. It is absurd to suppose that by any defeat 
or humiliation or economic subjection Germany can be 
reduced to a cipher, for a State may affect the world 
by its weakness and instability as much as by its 
strength. At present Germany is in a condition of 
unstable equilibrium, in which any unconsidered action 
on our part may push her into a position which will be 
fatal to the peace of the whole world. The danger 
that she will return to the monarchy is less than it was, 
but has not yet completely disappeared. The greatest 
danger at present is that by denying her the oppor- 
tunity to set up some approximation to normal condi- 
tions we may drive her further into abnormality and 
so into the arms of the Bolsheviks. Even those who 
have been most ardent for the humiliation of Germany 
cannot wish to see her in a state of constant disorder ; 
and, if this, with its inevitable consequences, is to be 
avoided, the present situation must be handled with the 
greatest care. 

3K ok a 


The Ministry has not, as we write, been reconstructed. 
It is generally assumed that Mr. Bonar Law will lead 
the House without a Ministerial portfolio, and that 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain will become Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A rumour that Mr. Fisher will leave the 
Board of Education we hope we are right in ignoring ; 
as for Mr. Churchill, he has been successively nominated 
for the War Office, the Air Board, and the Admiralty. 
For ourselves, we have the greatest admiration of Mr. 
Churchill’s energy, but we think it would irk him to 
be at the head of any office which, provided all goes 


well with the Peace Conference, will have to be largely 
occupied in “slowing down production.” The pro- 
portion of Unionists in the new Government is likely 
(it is generally supposed) to be as high as ever; and the 
Harmsworth Press is very restive at the influence 
exercised by what it now calls Junkerdom and regards 
as the “ Tory Old Gang.” As for the Labour repre- 
sentatives, it is hardly conceivable that, after all that 
has occurred, the party could consent to join a new 
Coalition, and Mr. Barnes, Mr. Roberts and their 
colleagues will remain what they have been for some 
time—individuals included on their own merits and with 
no party backing. In spite of the mess, we still hope 
that Mr. George will make a few more of those excep- 
tionally enterprising appointments to administrative 
posts that were such a success when he made his first 
Government. 


To the general position of the Labour Party, as 
manifested in and affected by the election, we refer 
elsewhere. We should, however, like to lay stress on 
one point. Some weeks since we drew attention to 
the necessity of steps being taken to ensure an influx of 
candidates with diverse knowledge and debating ability, 
and expressed a fear that many of the most “ desir- 
able ’’ Labour candidates would not be elected, owing 
to the hopelessness of the seats they were contesting. 
Our expectations have been realised. It was not 
surprising that Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Snowden should 
be beaten ; it is nevertheless the fact that in them and 
Mr. Anderson, who has also lost his seat, the party in 
the House has lost three of its best, most forcible, and 
most experienced debaters. It has yet to be seen if 
the new members, numerous as they are, contain three 
men with equivalent Parliamentary talents. 


we ws BM 


There are sure to be some surprises; amongst sixty 
men who have survived this election there will be 
exceptional individuals. But the Labour members are 
nothing like so varied a set of men as the Labour candi- 
dates. The greater number of the likely seats went, 
almost automatically, to miners’ agents and other trade 
union officials. That these must form the backbone 
of the party is granted ; and the unique knowledge they 
have of their trades in particular and working-class 
conditions in general is an invaluable asset to the party 
and the Parliament. But we very greatly regret that, 
with a few exceptions, candidates of other types went 
down—and went down without surprise. This is not 
only true of the mass of the soldier and non-trade 
unionist candidates ; it is true also of certain outstand- 
ing individuals with invaluable economic knowledge 
and training who would be useful to any party. Mr. 
Sidney Webb has a high place in the counsels of the 
party, and it may be urged that his book and committee 
work is as useful as anything he could do in the House ; 
in any ease, his attempt to capture London University 
was very nearly successful. But even leaving Mr. Webb 
out of account, we had men like Mr. Tawney, Mr. J. de 
Mallon and Mr. Greenwood, each of whom could have 
brought special gifts to the Labour benches, heavily 
defeated at the polls, not because they were anything 
but good candidates, but because they fought constitu- 
encies which were not, under present conditions, 
“likely.” The deduction, we think, is that head- 
quarters should endeavour to supply a little more 
guidance to constituencies in the matter of selecting 
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candidates. We certainly do not want to see a caucus, 
centralised in London, dumping an endless succession 
of lawyers from the Temple or other carpet-baggers 
upon the local Labour organisations. But at present 
the Labour Party tends to go to the other extreme. 
There is too little consultation between headquarters 
and the local parties, and too little effort is made to 
secure, without undue interference, that the constitu- 
encies should be put in touch with the most useful men 
available. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: In view of the Irish 
election results the proposition is a tenable one that of 
all the failures of Imperialism in history that of England 
in Ireland is the most tremendous. Many people in 
England have not, it may be, had an opportunity of 
understanding what the Irish people said at the recent 
polls ; the title of Sinn Feiners which the republicans 
have adopted leads to confusion and mystification. 
What the Irish people said—seventy or eighty per cent. 
of them—was that they wished to be wholly and entirely 
free of their relation with Great Britain and the Empire. 
Not one of the victorious Sinn Fein candidates spoke for 
an instant of Home Rule compromise. Let it be 
remembered that seven hundred years have passed 
since a political connection between Ireland and England 
was first established—that England, physically the 
stronger party, has had seven hundred years in which to 
make terms with, assimilate, or destroy the Irish people ; 
at the end of the seven hundred years the Irish people, 
undestroyed and unassimilated—despite attempts made 
to these ends—declare that no understanding can be 
reached short of a British evacuation ! 


* * * 


Perhaps the most extraordinary thing is that this 
announcement should be actually made at a moment 
when England emerges victorious from the greatest 
of her wars. Comparisons have been made between 
Czech separatism and the rise of the Sinn Fein movement 
in Ireland. Both in Ireland and Bohemia the war 
witnessed a rapid growth of the Separatist impulse. 
But there is a contrast to be noted as well as a compari- 
son to be drawn. In Bohemia, amid so many signs 
and portents of the break-up of an Empire, this growth 
of Nationalism had surely a character of inevitability. 
It is far otherwise with the Empire which the Irish 
wish to desert. 

* * * 


Thus, while no one speaks of Czech insanity, many 
are the voices—lIrish voices, too, some of them—which 
dwell upon the “ madness” of the Gael—a madness 
which, we are told, is only temporary. Mr. Shortt is 
-quite confident that there will be a “ return to sanity.” 
It is very likely. Similarly, if the Hapsburg Monarchy 
had survived, the Czechs, no doubt, would have con- 
sented at some later date to negotiate a Home Rule 
settlement with Vienna. But it is the present writer's 
opinion that the Irish “ return to sanity ” will not take 
place in this generation ; and assuredly Sinn Fein will 
outlive the Coalition. And, after all, need we Irish in 
the present circumstances of the world take this charge 
of political lunacy too much to heart? To Englishmen 
and Anglo-Irish Unionists, enthusiastic for Slavonic 
nationalities, the verdict of the Irish constituencies 
may appear like one of the supreme absurdities of 
history. Do not think, however, that the Irish for their 
part are impressed, as by an example of enlightened 
reason, by that action of the English electorate which 
appoints (as it seems to them) Mr. Lloyd George a 
dictator, and honours Mr. Pemberton Billing and Mr. 
Bottomley in centres of their Empire. 











THE ELECTION 


VERYBODY was certain that the opponents of 
E the Coalition Government would be “snowed 
under,” that a Tory majority was on the cards, 
that the “ Old Gang ’”’ would suffer badly at the polls, 
that the Sinn Feiners would sweep Ireland, and that 
the weakening of the Opposition in the House would 
only be qualified by a doubling of the size of the Labour 
Party. But few people expected the landslide to be 
as great as it was. The new House contains—leaving 
the Sinn Fein abstentionists out of account—634 
members. Of these 186 are Coalition Liberals, 388 are 
Coalition Unionists, 48 are uncouponed Unionists who 
may almost to a man be taken as supporters of the 
Government and who certainly cannot be classed with 
the Opposition parties ; 2 are members of the National 
Party who come into the same category ; 10 are 
Coalition Labourites ; there are 7 Independents 
(including Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Billing) ; there are 
59 official Labour members, and 26 “ Asquithian 
Liberals.”” The Government, on the face of it, com- 
mand at the moment an effective majority of over 400 
votes. The Opposition Front Bench has almost com- 
pletely disappeared, the survival of three minor lumin- 
aries only serving to accentuate the extinction of the 
major constellation. Mr. Samuel, Mr. Runciman, Mr. 
McKenna, Sir John Simon, Mr. McKinnon Wood, Mr. 
Tennant: they have all gone. Some ex-Ministers 
even lost their deposits. The event that must have 
been a surprise to the most exuberant Coalitionist and 
a shock to the most pessimistic Liberal was the sub- 
stantial majority recorded against Mr. Asquith himself 
in a constituency which had returned him for thirty- 
two years. It might have been tRought that in East 
Fife at least, whatever men might think about Mr. 
Asquith’s qualifications for the Premiership, there 
would still remain some remembrance of his services 
and some recognition of his value in the nation’s 
councils. But the Coalition wave has swept him away 
with the others; and we take it that he is scarcely 
likely, unless some completely novel kind of invitation 
should be extended to him, to wish to return to the 
House to captain the shivering survivors of the wreck 
on their little raft. 

It is customary after defeat for the beaten to claim 
“a moral victory,”’ and to begin feverishly explaining 
the accidents that prevented them from achieving a 
physical one. This time—though we have had the usual 
demonstrations that seats are utterly out of proportion 
with voting strength—demonstrations which, as usual, 
ignore the unopposed returns—nobody has had the 
hardihood to claim that the country really wished to 
return the official Liberals but failed to make its desires 
effective. The country at this time, and in these 
circumstances, desired to return Mr. Lloyd George to 
power and did so. But there are remarkable circum- 
stances about the election which make it necessary to 
qualify the statement in some degree. 

In the first place, it is right to record that the election 
was held at nearly the most favourable moment for 
the Coalition—shortly after the armistiee and before 
the opening of the Peace Congress. It had been known 
for months that this was the time that the Government 
tacticians had decided on, and their annoyance at 
circumstances which led to the postponement of the 

olls for some weeks was a subject of public discussion. 

ad the election been held a fortnight before it was, 
the triumph would have been even greater; as a 
contributor of ours suggested at the time, there was a 
week in which the Labour Party would probably have 
succeeded in only about thirty constituencies. The 
tide, however, on December 14th was still almost at 
its height ; everybody was elated at our victory and 
disinclined for a change. The second consideration, 
which is involved with this one, is that a great many 
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voters went Coalition with considerable hesitation 
because they honestly, and with reason, thought that 
no other Government was in sight. Probably every 
man or woman who reads these lines knows people who 
have said: “ I voted Coalition, but I shall vote Labour 
next time.” On one side was a strong Government 
with a working majority; on the other a decaying 
party and a small and untried one; at such a crisis 
the choice of the “‘ man in the street,’’ whatever his 
reservations, was not in doubt. All sorts of illegitimate 
devices were resorted to to stampede the timid and 
work on the feelings of the excitable: a preposterous 
summary of policy was issued from Downing Street, 
and Mr. Lloyd George himself catered for the thirst for 
illimitable indemnities, and, on the eve of the election 
denounced the Labour Party as Bolshevist. To these 
electioneering devices we do not attach very much 
importance. We are content to believe that those who 
employed them could even have afforded a lapse into 
truth and fairness; that an enormous Government 
majority was certain in any case. But we do attach import- 
ance to the fact that after all the stampeding nearly 
half the electorate abstained from voting; and that even 
when the paltriness of the Service poll is allowed for, there 
remain millions of electors who were either too apathetic 
or too uncertain to vote. We attempt no analyses 
of a mass of opinion which is undisclosed, but it is 
surely likely that the mass of these voters may be 
regarded as likely to reinforce any marked drift which 
may manifest itself between this and the next election. 

The Government has been returned by a_ huge 
majority ; the mass of its Parliamentary support is 
Tory, but its mandate is Radical. Mr. George asked 
for a mandate for a drastic and democratic reconstruc- 
tion policy, and his @olleagues are at present assumed to 
share his views. Two conditions -are necessary to 
ensure not only the redemption of his promises but the 
continuance of his power. The first is that he himself 
should, from the start, demonstrate his sincerity and 
his determination to follow the path he has named ; 
the second is that he should be able, when formu- 
lating the first of his schemes, to avoid violent conflict 
with his Conservative colleagues. We do not desire 
to prejudge either his actions or theirs; provided 
acceptable reconstruction plans are forthcoming, the 
last thing we should advocate would be factious opposi- 
tion for opposition’s sake or a snatching at small 
tactical advantages. We confess that we foresee at 
least the possibility of disruption immediately any 
question arises which involves, for example, either the 
raising of large sums of money or the expenditure of 
large sums, particularly in the way of compensation : 
and such matters will be involved in everything im- 
portant that the Government touches. But if leopards 
say that they have changed their spots, we may at 
least wait and see whether this is so or whether the 
paint rubs off. Like the country as a whole, we are 
waiting to see what the Government does with its 
mandate, and we predict that if it abuses it, or fails, 
for whatever reason, to live up to the tremendous 
expectations which it has aroused, its Nemesis ‘will be 
swift. The tide will turn with such rapidity and 
vehemence that the next General Election will come 
not five years hence but in 1920. And should that 
early election come, the Labour Party, if it has handled 
its opportunities with statesmanship, will be the 
dominant factor. 


THE ALTERNATIVES BEFORE 
AMERICA AND EUROPE 


in the French Chamber last Sunday and that 
delivered by President Wilson at Manchester 
the following day could fail to be struck by the contra- 


N O one reading the speech made by M. Clemenceau 


diction between them. On the surface it is complete 
and formal—the sort of contradiction which every good 
journalist enjoys displaying by quotations in parallel 
columns. The veteran French Premier reaffirms his 
faith in the “old system,” under which the several 
States put their trust in “ good frontiers and armaments, 
and what is called the balance of power.” An alliance 
contracted in this spirit between France, Italy, Great 
Britain and the United States would, he thinks, offer 
the best practical guarantee against the recurrence of 
war. But President Wilson declines in so many words 
to enter such acombination. “If,” says the Manchester 
speech, “the future had nothing for us but a new 
attempt to keep the world at the right poise by a balance 
of power, the United States would take no interest, 
because she will join no combination of power which is 
not a combination of all of us.” 

We may leave it to German politicians of the Solf 
or Erzberger type (who are far from having renounced 
the hope of exploiting differences between the Associated 
Powers) to sharpen the lines of this contradiction. Our 
business is rather to see how it may be got round, 
and to appreciate sufficiently the need for getting 
round it. 

We had better start by recognising that President 
Wilson is not a free agent in the matter. Even if he 
personally wanted to engage the United States in such an 
alliance as M. Clemenceau shadows forth, he would not 
have the power. The American nation of nearly one 
hundred millions of free men cannot be led arbitrarily. 
It has a mind of its own, and that mind is entirely 
against “entangling alliances.” It has no intention 
whatever of seeing itself ranged on one side of a balance 
of power. Rather than do so, it would stand out 
altogether and play a lone hand. 

‘Reason as well as tradition lies behind this attitude. 
If there is to be a balance of power in Europe, it can 
only last, provided that there is some Great Power 
outside it, prepared to adjust the balance by throwing 
its weight into whichever may be the lighter scale 
from time to time. This was the policy of Great 
Britain during a good part of three centuries. Even 
after the growing imminence of the German menace 
compelled us to take sides in Europe and range our- 
selves more or less definitely beside France and Russia, 
we retained and used, under our system of Ententes, 
considerable liberty of action. Thus in the Balkan 
crisis of 1912-8 Sir Edward Grey preserved the peace 
of Europe on several occasions by throwing the weight 
of Great Britain temporarily on the side of Germany 
and Austria, and so dissolving what might otherwise 
have been deadlocks. 

It is difficult to think that Great Britain could ever 
perform quite the same outside function again. The 
aeroplane, the long-range gun, and the submarine are 
tending to remove most of her insular advantages. 
She is become a Continental Power. If, therefore, there 
is to be another balance, some other Power must take 
up the duties of the external regulator; and for a 
number of reasons that Power would now be the United 
States. In order, however, to fill the position, she 
would be obliged to make departures from her tradi- 
tions only less marked than would be involved in an 
“entangling alliance.”’ The policy of the lone hand for 
America would mean an American Navy, Army and Air 
Service on a gigantic scale, and it would also have most 
serious reactions on the whole shipping and commercial 
policy of the United States. One must be old-fashioned 
indeed not to desire an escape from such a conclusion. 
But the League of Nations offers the only escape. It 
alone enables the United States to forgo her isolation, 
not by tying herself to a particular group of Powers, 
but by coming inside a common grouping of all. It 
alone can remove the mainspring of armaments. But 
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unless in one form or another it takes practical shape at 
the coming Conference, the foree both of logic and of 
public opinion, which will compel not only the perpetua- 
tion of the military system in Europe but its extension 
across the Atlantic, will prove irresistible. 

Europe ought to do all it can to.avoid the worse of 
these two paths. She is far more exhausted than 
America, far less able to face a future of fresh arma- 
ment-capping ; what would be a heavy burden on the 
other side of the Atlantic would be felt as a fatal one 
upon this. To choose the better way is not a matter 
of our deferring to President Wilson’s personal wishes ; 
it is one of our taking advantage, for our own sakes, 
of his personal wisdom and goodwill. We have not 
simply to come into a League of Nations proposed by 
America. It is for us to give America sufficient 
encouragement, sufficient ground for confidence in the 
sincerity and firmness of our intentions, to induce her 
to come in. 

From this standpoint M. Clemenceau’s speech is 
possibly open to some criticism. But before criticising 
him we should do him the justice of realising the 
peculiar conditions of his country. Take, for instance, 
his preoccupation with frontiers. British soil has no 
land frontiers; and to all intents and purposes the 
United States, so long as the effects of the Monroe 
Doctrine are maintained, is in the same happy position. 
France, on the other hand, whatever be the settlement 
after this war, cannot escape having long land frontiers 
at no prohibitive distance from her capital and some 
of her chief industrial regions. She has already experi- 
enced the consequences in a death-roll far heavier per 
head of population than that of any of her Allies (except 
Serbia) or her enemies, and in the terrible devastation 
of some thousands of what were her most flourishing 
square miles. However adverse our just, or even our 
final, verdicts may be in regard to any of the various 
proposals for strengthening the French frontier at 
Germany’s expense, we ought to remember the weight 
of these facts and motives behind them. Even when we 
condemn the schemes, we should be very slow to pass 
harsh judgments upon their authors, or to credit 
them with merely grasping intentions. And what is 
here said of France applies with even greater force to 
Italy. North Italy has in history suffered more from 
foreign invasions and from weak frontiers than any other 
European area except Belgium; and the cruel wounds 
that were inflicted after the Caporetto defeat are still 
raw and gaping. 

We see, then, that much sympathy and mutual for- 
bearance will be needed if the League of Nations is to 
come into being. Its prospects have been appreciably 
improved, we believe, by the very successful visit paid 
by President Wilson to this country. Here he probably 
found not only popular opinion, but the opinion of the 
experts and the governing leaders in all parties, more 
definitely on his side than either in Washington or in 
Paris. In saying that, we claim no prerogative of 
virtue over others. But it is the case that British 
opinion, having outgrown the “lone hand ”’ instinct, 
which is so strong in America, without succumbing to 
those military instincts which are bred in the bone of 
the Continent, finds it easier in some respects to take 
the enlightened middle course. Thus a particularly 
important role devolves on our statesmanship, which 
will have to be sustained chiefly, it would seem, by 
four men—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Reading, and Lord Robert Cecil. Without discussing 
whether these would have been our own chosen nominees 
for it, let us devote our efforts as far as possible to 
promoting the success of their work. Criticism may 
be needed ; support certainly is. We should bear in 
mind that anyone who without the fullest reason 
“crabs ’’ British statesmanship at the present juncture 
will bear a heavy ultimate responsibility, not only 
towards his country but towards the world. 





THE COMING OF THE LABOUR 
PARTY 


(From A LAaBour CORRESPONDENT.) 
N° that the electoral whirlwind is over, which 


our champion political strategist knew how to 

raise, and on the strength of which he has 
achieved his present pre-eminence, we can see how 
successful has been the organisation to which Mr. Hender- 
son has applied himself for the last fifteen months in 
building up a solid vote for the reconstituted Labour 
Party. Only a year ago the Labour Party in Great 
Britain was a thing of shreds and patches, which might, 
here and there, in a few dozen specially industrial 
constituencies among the five hundred and sixty 
seven in which Great Britain was parcelled out, interfere 
inconveniently with the plans of the Unionist or the 
Liberal party organisers, but which simply did not 
“count” in the public estimation of political forces. 
Now it has polled (allowing for the uncontested returns) 
approximately two and a half million electors, mostly 
in three-cornered contests, out of a voting electorate 
in Great Britain of substantially less than ten millions. 
On the passing of the Representation of the People 
Act, Mr. Henderson, with the full support of the Con- 
ference and Executive, proclaimed the policy of enabling 
every possible elector to record his vote for a candidate 
of the Labour Party, and for the complete Party pro- 
gramme on home and foreign affairs, irrespective of what 
might be done by any other political organisation. 
When the General Election was hurried on, Mr. Hender- 
son had, not indeed 600, as would have been desirable, 
but, to everybody’s surprise, 360 candidates in the 
field—the Labour Party never having previously found 
more than 78—covering three-fifths of all the con- 
stituencies of Great Britain, including all the Universities 
as well as the industrial centres, the agricultural dis- 
tricts as well as the boroughs, the highlands of Scotland 
and Wales as well as the more thickly populated areas. 
Everywhere the Labour candidate had been indepen- 
dently selected by the local organisations, and the 
expenses were everywhere found locally, with only 
infinitesimal contributions from the central Party 
funds. These 360 candidates included the chosen 
representatives and nearly all the prominent leaders of 
practically the whole Trade Union Movement. But 
they included much more than that. The Labour 
Party has never been merely an organisation of exclu- 
sively manual workers or of wage-earners. It has, 
from the first, included in its membership, through its 
various affiliated societies, members of all the pro- 
fessions—doctors, lawyers, ministers of religion, officers 
of the army and navy, authors and journalists, teachers 
and university professors, as well as a small sprinkling 
of business employers and landowners. The formal 
reconstitution of the Party last February, with its 
explicit invitation of all ‘“‘ workers by hand or by brain,” 
brought a considerable accession of such members ; and 
something like a fourth of the Labour candidates at 
the General Election were from the professional and 
property-owning classes. The Labour Party, in fact, 
though it may not always suit either the Coalition 
Party or the Liberal Party to remember it, is a political 
party defined, not by the class or occupation of its 
members, but by the distinctive opinions and programme 
which it has adopted, just as other political parties are. 
Its 360 candidates at the election were of diverse ante- 
cedents and very varying personalities. They did not 
agree, any more than the candidates of any other political 
party agreed, upon all the details of all the proposals 
which they discussed. But they went into battle with 
a common programme, more fully worked out in practical 
measures, and more completely inspired by a common 
faith, than the candidates of any rival party. The two 
long pamphlets, the Memorandum on War Aims and 
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Labour and the New Social Order—covering together 
the whole field of home and foreign affairs—to which 
every Labour candidate gave his general support, and 
which admittedly constituted by far the ablest and best 
worked out of all the political programmes put before 
the country, were circulated by thousands in every 
constituency that the Party contested. In the end, 
in face of the greatest possible disadvantages—short 
of time, short of money, short of paper, short of workers 
and speakers—amidst a tornado of misrepresentation, 
insinuation and abuse to which there have been few 
parallels ; without its own newspaper press by which 
to rebut these attacks; at a “ Khaki” election, 
with a strong current of popular gratitude to the “‘ man 
who kad won the war ” and had now to “ win the peace,” 
the definitely independent Labour candidates, who had 
never previously come near to a tithe of the votes cast, 
polled approximately twice as many supporters as the 
independent Liberals whom Mr. Asquith led into 
action, and actually a quarter of the whole voting 
electorate of Great Britain. It is, taken as a whole, 
as every political wirepuller and every serious student 
of public affairs well knows, a triumph and a portent. 
A very much smaller reaction than that of 1906 from 
1900 would make the Labour Party voters by far the 
strongest party in the country, and would probably 
give the Party as large a Parliamentary majority as 
that with which Mr. Gladstone carried his biggest 
reforms. 

Meanwhile the chances of our electoral system have 
swept Mr. Henderson, the chief organiser of this triumph, 
temporarily out of Parliament, along with Mr. Asquith 
and all his lieutenants, to whose failure of any sort of 
“vision ’’ and general feebleness of grasp must be 
ascribed the still more dramatic collapse of the Liberal 
Party. The two and a half million electors who sup- 
ported the Labour candidates at the polls will find them- 
selves represented in the House of Commons by only 
about sixty members, whilst twice that number of 
electors who supported the candidates of the Coalition 
Party have returned eight times as many members of 
Parliament. If the Labour Party were represented 
according to its strength at the polls, it would have 150 


‘members instead of 60 ; and on a similar representation 


all round, Mr. Lloyd George’s majority in a full House 
would be counted only in tens. We do not repeat 
these figures in order to make the usual play with them ; 
and certainly not as an argument in favour of propor- 
tional representation; but they do show that the 
distance the Labour Party has still to cover is far 
smaller than it appears. 

Under these circumstances, the course for the Labour 
Party is clearly indicated. It has to play, from now 
onward, in and out of Parliament, primarily for the 
quickest possible conversion of a majority of the voting 
electorate to its opinions and its proposals. It must 
spread and strengthen its local organisation, smooth out 
its internal differences, and, above all, merge in a common 
party feeling the narrow “ particularism ” and sectarian 
self-righteousness which at present keep some of its 
constituent elements from giving their best assistance 
to the common purpose. But the main task of the Party 
must be to bring persistently arid persuasively before 
the public its own policy and its own proposals with 
regard to each of the issues that will come successively 
into prominence. So far the public mind is perplexed 
at the new problems with which the nation is con- 
fronted, and unable to realise what are the real issues 
involved. Mr. Lloyd George has, with great art, merely 
indicated ends—a Just and Durable Peace, Better 
Housing, Improved Conditions of Em loyment, In- 
creased Attention to Public Health, and (if we are to 
believe the newspapers) “ No Conscription ”—without 
committing himself to any policy whatsoever. When 
the Budget is produced, in April next, the divergence 
in policy between the Coalition Party and the Labour 


Party will be more easily definable. Is the burden to 
be borne in proportion to “ Ability to Pay,” or will, 
by this or that financial juggling, a large addition be 
made to the taxation falling in proportion not to means 
but to mouths ? Is the requisite million of new cottages 
— 300,000 of them during the first year of peace—to be 
actually built (meaning an Exchequer loan of 
£300,000,000, a third of it to be given as a Grant in Aid, 
and compulsion on Local Authorities to build); or 
will the vested interests of the property-owners once 
more triumph, rents be allowed to rise, and the bulk of 
the work be left undone and nearly all the rest be 
abandoned to the speculative builder? Shall we even 
get, not merely a nominal Ministry of Health, but a 
genuinely effective reorganisation of our local public 
health, medical midwifery and nursing services, in- 
volving the total abolition, not only of the Boards of 
Guardians and the workhouses, but also of the Poor 
Law itself? Will Mr. Lloyd George be allowed to keep 
his latest word, and abolish Compulsory Military 
Service ; or shall we, as so many of his Ministers desire, 
find it, under some new name, reimposed on the nation 
for peace times as well as in the crisis of war ? Shall we 
in the coming industrial struggles find the Government 
of the Coalition Party throwing in its weight resolutely 
against/the employers’ desire to reduce wages, insisting 
on the universal maintenance of the Standard Rates, 
effecting a real equivalent to the Restoration of Trade 
Union Conditions to which the nation is so solemnly 
pledged, enforcing everywhere the prescribed National 
Minimum, and compelling the capitalist combinations 
into which so many of the great industries are running 
to bring their selling prices down to the legitimate 
expenses of production? Shall we even get from the 
Coalition Party Government the abandonment of any 
design of repressing those revolutions in Russia and 
elsewhere that we happen to dislike, and the creation of 
any genuinely effective League of Nations—not a mere 
league of the Allies, but a real supernational authority, 
imposing the world’s will to peace on our own as well as 
on other potentially belligerent governments? On 
all these matters the Labour Party has a definitely 
thought-out, consistent policy, and carefully concerted 
measures, which are not those that Mr. Lloyd George 
is likely to be allowed by his heterogeneous following to 
adopt, and which it is imperative to put plainly before 
the nation by way of constructive criticism of the 
Government proposals that we have reason to expect. 
But it is just this constructive criticism that Mr. 
Lloyd George has told us that he does not like, and it is 
exactly that placing plainly before the enfranchised 
nation of alternative programmes on social and inter- 
national affairs that the propertied classes wish to avoid. 
It was with this object, and with the desire to eliminate 
all rivalry in policies as in candidatures, that the Coali- 
tion Party was formed. We must anticipate that the 
ingenuities of our supreme political strategist are not 
exhausted. In order to get rid of the criticism of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party—which under Mr. Thomas 
and Mr. Clynes will be acting as His Majesty's Opposti- 
tion, and which should be persistently laying before 
the country, on every issue, the Labour Party's alterna- 
tive to the proposals which Mr. Lloyd George's reac- 
tionaries will force him to adopt—we may expect a 
new and specious invitation to the Labour Party to 
“‘ come inside ”—in fact, to join the conspiracy against 
the electorate. The tame elephants are already there : 
will those that are now free be once more cajoled ? 
We think not. In vain is the snare set twice in sight 
of any elephant. The Labour Party will not easily forget 
the innuendo and abuse with which Mr. Lloyd George 
overwhelmed them during the election. How can 
he honestly invite them to accept responsibility for his 
schemes, when he knows how contrary these schemes 
must necessarily be to those to which every Labour 
Member is committed ? But the whole Labour Party 
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has been too deeply impressed by the ‘obligation under 
which every Minister finds himself, of supporting the 
Government in every division, to be able to contem- 
plate with equanimity the possibility of joining a 
Ministry with Lords Curzon and Milner, Mr. Bonar Law 
and Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir Edward Carson and 
Sir F. E. Smith. The Labour Members who might be 
inveigled into the Ministry would possibly presently 
find themselves having to vote for taxes of which they 
disapproved, for foreign interventions that they could 
not justify, for a continuation of compulsory military 
service which they abhorred, for a drastic suppression of 
industrial struggles in which their sympathies would be 
with the strikers. Such Labour Ministers would find 
themselves compelled to vote against every proposal 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party which the Govern- 
ment refused to accept ; and to vote in repeated defiance 
of the Party Conference. It would not be long before 
any such Labour Minister found himself, like Mr. 
Barnes and Mr. Roberts, outside the Labour Party. 
Meanwhile any such project of merging the independence 
of the Labour Party in the Coalition Party Government 
would tear the party asunder. The proposition would, 
we are convinced, be rejected at the Party Conference— 
and on all the grounds of political science and British 
Constitutionalism, rightly rejected—by a large majority. 


ANECDOTES 
P tem tie WILSON has distinguished himself 


from the majority of leading statesmen in many 

ways. He has revealed during his visit to England 
an unaccustomed devotion not only to ideals but to amusing 
stories. Story-telling has fallen out of fashion in this 
country. The story-teller is by many people regarded as 
a bore, and somebody has invented the word “ anecdotage ”’ 
to describe the garrulity of story-telling old men. And, 
indeed, there is nothing drearier than the conversation of a 
man who sets out to entertain you with one anecdote after 
another. Of every ten anecdotes he relates, the probability 
is that six of them are not funny and three of them you 
have heard before. To listen to him is like reading Tit-Bits. 
We would like to adopt to him the attitude of Queen Victoria, 
when at the end of a doubtful story she said, coldly, ‘* We 
are not amused.’ At the same time, there must be hundreds 
of thousands of people who read the anecdotes in Tit-Bits 
with delight. There are bachelor uncles, we believe, whose 
idea of entertaining their nephews is to read Tit-Bits aloud 
to them, with a chuckle at the end of every story. One 
would imagine that all the stories had been told long ago, 
and that no one could possibly invent a new jest about a 
mother-in-law, or a wooden leg, or the bad boy of the family 
and his sister’s fiancé. But, whether the stories are new or 
not, they continue to appear. and human beings continue 
to laugh at them. Someone has said that there are only 
six comic stories, and that all the rest are mere variations on 
them. We fancy there are more than that. We defy 
anyone to reduce all the good stories in Dean Ramsay’s 
Scottish Life and Character to half-a-dozen recipes. It 
might be contended, of course, that they all belong to one 
type of story—the racial type. There is no more popular 
form of story than that in which another race is made 
fun of. We love to laugh at a Jew, a Scotsman, or an Irish- 
man. Here, for example, is a racial joke we found in a book 
the other day. ‘‘Certain Irishmen, being summoned to a 
sessions court-house to take part in an inquiry by a Local 
Board Commissioner ’"—whatever that may be—‘* were 
directed by that gentleman to take their usual places. 
With one consent they all made for the dock.” Were this 
story told of Englishmen it would lose most of its point. 
It depends for its humour largely on a once-common con- 
ception of Irishmen as a race of gaolbirds. Similarly the 
ordinary joke about Scotsmen depends upon an ardent faith 
on the part of the British public that an immense number 
of Scotsmen are misersand drunkards. ‘‘ On reaching his 
destination ’”—so runs the first Scottish anecdote on which 
our eye falls—‘ a Scotchman complained that he had lost 
his luggage. On a friend anxiously inquiring as to details, 
Sandy plaintively replied: ‘Eh, mon, but the cork cam’ 





oot.’” (For some reason the old-fashioned anecdotist 
prints the point of his joke in italics.) As one reads a jest 
of this kind one wonders what percentage of people can raise 
a laugh at it. Some people, we know, will laugh at the 
barest reference to alcohol as though it were a jest for the 
gods. A soldier, getting into the train the other day, 
nodded to another soldier and asked him: “ What sort of a 
Boxing Day did you have?” ‘‘Oh, wet!” replied the 
other, and both of them laughed like children. This might 
be described as an association-of-ideas joke. Or, rather, it 
was no joke at all. It was an example of the idea of drink 
making men merry. Jokes about drunken Scotsmen owe 
whatever popularity they possess to the pleasure of the idea 
of drink plus the pleasure of racial derision. The joke that 
mocks an entire race scarcely even needs to have a point 
in order to set a music-hall laughing. We are most of us 
nationalists in our mirth. 

The revolt against the anecdote, we fancy, is due partly 
to the badness of most anecdotes and to the fact that the 
human mind abhors irrelevancy. Give an anecdote relev- 
ancy, as Ausop did, and the world will not easily forget it. 
Generation after generation will read how : ** One day a lamb 
was drinking at a stream when a wolf,” &c., and how a cock 
discovered a jewel in a dunghill and what followed. These 
stories have appealed to the imagination of men and chil- 
dren as no collection of true stories about the eccentricities 
of animals has ever appealed. Each of them fascinates us 
as a mirror in which we see ourselves reflected. We love a 
story in which the drama of good and evil is played by 
fanciful figures. Much as we dread the moralist in art, 
we are all moralists in our love of art. It is the moral 
interest as well as the anecdotal interest of Hamlet that holds 
from one generation to another a pit and a gallery that as a 
rule care little for poetry. Life is made up of a series of 
wonderful anecdotes, and the great plays and biographies 
are the records of these. Those who despise anecdotes would 
do well to read Plutarch again and ask themselves what it is 
in the “ parallel lives’ that has held the attention of men 
for the better part of two thousand years. To our mind it is 
Plutarch’s genius for the perfect anecdote. Here we have 
no irrelevant anecdotes. The stories are not handed out to 
us like sweetmeats. Each of them is the portrait of a man, 
a summary of human life. Is there any better anecdote 
in the world than the story of the man who voted for the 
banishment of Aristides because he was tired of hearing 
him called ‘‘the Just”? ? We know human nature better 
after reading such a story. It is as a result of reading 
Plutarch that we know Alexander the Great and Julius 
Cesar better than we know Mr. Bonar Law. If all men with 
a taste for anecdotes followed the example of Plutarch, the 
story-tellers would not have fallen into disesteem. Most 
men relate stories, however, not because. they realise how 
splendidly stories reflect the whole truth about this world 
of sun and moon and stars, but because either they do not 
wish to talk intelligently or because they wish to make some 
moral or political commonplace seem entertaining. Preach- 
ers and public speakers use anecdotes as bait to catch the 
attention of their hearers. Even so unbending a statesman 
as Cobden has confessed how he deliberately set out to 
entertain his hearers so as to compel them to listen to him, 
‘** I was obliged,” he says, *‘ in all my popular harangues to 
throw in a spice of amusing ingredients which I used to call 
‘ eating fire, pulling ribbons out of my mouth, or standing 
on my head,’ for their amusement, like the clown at the fair. 
I remember how I was often ashamed at reading the reports 
of my lighter passages in the paper next day, but there was 
no alternative.” No man, we are sure, ever became an 
entertaining orator in this fashion. To hand down anecdotes 
condescendingly to one’s audience is as often as not to begin 
by offending it and to end by boring it. No man need be 
ashamed of the gift for telling stories. Abraham Lincoln 
was one of the most persistent story-tellers of the nineteenth 
century, but he never told his stories in the tone of a man 
speaking down to the plebs. He loved stories because he 
saw in them entertaining fables that expressed truth far 
more vividly than a whole tome of sentences full of words 
ending in ‘‘-ation.”” Not that even his admirable taste in 
anecdotes escaped the anger of the censorious. During the 
Civil War a cartoon in Harper's Weekly showed the figure 
of Columbia calling on Lincoln to give an account of the 
many dead who fell at Fredericksburg. ‘“ This,” replies 


Lincoln in the cartoon, “ reminds me of a little joke.” 
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“Go,” says Columbia bitterly, ‘‘ tell your little joke at 
Springfield.” Lincoln’s little jokes have not brought upon 
him the censure of history. Some of them have survived, 
indeed, until our own time as caskets of political wisdom. 
It was only the other day that we saw one of them quoted as 
the last word of wisdom on the question whether the Kaiser 
ought to be hanged. It would have been equally relevant 
to the same subject to quote Lincoln’s proverbial saying : 
** If you get hold of an elephant by the hind leg and he is 
running away, you had better let him go.” A proverb like 
that is akin to a fable, just as every fable is half a proverb. 
Happy is the statesman who has his quiver full of them ! 
ile not urging anyone without a gift for anecdotes to 
drag them into his speeches and writings by the heels, 
therefore, we rejoice to find such a public man as President 
Wilson putting his statesmanship into narrative form 
instead of into pompous sentences foolish as swollen-out 
frogs or even into perorations crammed with mists, moun- 
tains and dawns. ‘“ Scorn not the anecdote,” is advice that 
every speaker and writer would do well to take to heart. 
We have known writers who would not stoop to an anecdote 
even in reviewing a biography. They would look on the 
intrusion of a story as a betrayal of the intellect. We 
easily fall into the habit of regarding a general statement 
as a vastly more intellectual affair than the most enter- 
taining story. In our opinion this is a supremely in- 
artistic attitude. Man is an artist as well as a philosopher. 
He demands fables as well as apophthegms. There is one 
glory of Homer and another glory of Aristotle, and there is 
probably as much wisdom to be acquired from reading the 
Iliad as from the Nichomachean Ethics. Wisdom, indeed, 
is still in the void till it has been put into an anecdote. 
It only enters into the world of created things when it 
assumes the form of a story. It was the realisation of this 
fact that led some of the poets to write allegories. The 
allegory, however, is a compromise. It is an attempt to 
keep wisdom as abstract as possible and to disguise it rather 
than to recreate it in an anecdote. The perfect fusion of 
wisdom and anecdote has not taken place, and in the result 
allegories weary us. They are a confession of incompetence. 
They spring, however, from a rational source—the wise 
man’s appreciation of the importance of story-telling. They 
are an attempt to bring wisdom home not merely to the 
intellect but to the imagination. We do not wish to exag- 
gerate the part anecdotes play in our lives, but we have 
only to recall how the stream of anecdotes in the Old Testa- 
ment has affected the morals as well as the imaginations of 
men in order to recover from any feeling of scorn with which 
we may have regarded the habit of telling stories. At the 
same time, the story of Joseph and his brethren need not 
be made a shield to cover the ineptitudes of the ordinary 
anecdote. We can praise the story of the Ark without 
committing ourselves to blind appreciation of the tales about 
spring poets in Comic Cuts. It may seem absurd to claim 
that an anecdote must have some moral or imaginative 
value to be worth repeating. But that is, as the Americans 
say, ‘‘ about the size of it.” The best jest-book will be a 
book for the pocket of a philosopher. Jack Point will 
have to collaborate with Plato in its compilation. 


HORMONES 


HERE is undoubtedly a certain amount of com- 
petition among the different parts of the body, 
but the larger fact is their correlation. They 

seem to work into one another’s hands, as if they had, 
in St. Paul’s words, “a common concern for one another.” 
This harmonious unification is in great part due to the 
nervous system, which has what one of the great neurologists 
calls an “ integrative function.” The central government 
is made aware of the needs of the outlying parts, and may 
supply these almost automatically, reflexly, as we say. 
More than that, the remote parts and the intricate recesses 
may be thrilled by or attuned to the purpose and feeling 
ofthe central government. ‘An artist to his finger-tips,” we 
justly say. Another correlation is effected by means of the 
blood, that common medium from which every part derives 
sustenance and to which every part makes contributions. 
Now it is to the general idea of the blood as a correlating 


medium that there has been added in the last thirty years 
or so a recognition of the réle of the ductless glands or 
‘* organs of internal secretion.” Apart from anticipatory 
glimpses by Claude Bernard and others, it is to Brown- 
Séquard that credit is due for first clearly discerning that a 
specific secretion may be contributed to the blood by a 
particular organ and distributed through the body with 
very effective results, especially in certain parts. The 
word “hormone,” which means excitant, was invented 
by Mr. W. B. Hardy in connection with the remarkable 
discovery of ‘‘ secretin’ by Professors Bayliss and Starling 
in 1902. This substance “ secretin” is produced in the 
presence of acid by the cells lining the beginning of the 
small intestine; itis carried away by the blood-stream 
and it excites the pancreas or sweetbread to secrete its 
very important digestive juice which is poured into the 
food-canal. Thus, when a meal is in process, or it may be in 
prospect, there is by means of the excitant secretin a 
preparation for its digestion, and this illustrates what is 
meant by physiological co-ordination or correlation. For 
it is plain that the beginning of the intestine and the sweet- 
bread work in one another’s hands. Although the word 
hormone really means excitant or stirrer-up, a wider idea 
was from the first associated with it, namely, that of 
‘*chemical messenger”; as Sir Edward Schiffer points 
out, it might have been happier to have thought of the 
messenger of the gods and made the word not “ hormone” 
but “hermone.” But this is being wise after the event, 
and although there are hormones which inhibit instead 
of exciting, the word has come to stay. The internal secretion 
by which ductless glands and specialised patches of tissue 
produce hormones is conveniently defined as follows by 
Professor Swale Vincent: ‘ The process consists in the 
preparation and setting free of certain substances of physio- 
logical utility (the raw materials for which are supplied by 
the circulating blood) by certain cells of a glandular type ; 
the substances set free are not passed out on to a free surface, 
but into the blood-stream.”’ It is not too much to say that 
the discovery of the réle of hormones has changed the whole 
face of physiology and has added incalculably to the bio- 
logical control of life. 

It may be that even in plants there are analogues of 
hormones, chemical messengers by which one part can 
influence another at a distance; and it may be that future 
discoveries (the inquiry is still young) will show that 
hormones are important in backboneless animals, where 
as yet we have only hints of their presence; the actual 
fact to-day is that it is only in regard to backboned animals 
that we are sure that hormones play an indispensable 
role in the internal economy of the ,body. It should 
be remembered that in backboned animals the blood comes 
to its own in a way that does not hold true for the lower 
reaches of the animal kingdom. The hormones in regard 
to which physiologists have securest knowledge are those 
produced by the thyroid gland, the parathyroids, the 
suprarenal bodies, the pituitary body, the mucous membrane 
of part of the digestive tract, certain islands of tissue in 
the sweetbread or pancreas, and the reproductive organs. 
It is obvious from this list that hormones are formed in 
very diverse parts of the body, and this suggests the further 
fact that they have very varied properties. (1) Deficiency 
in the activity of the thyroid gland which lies on each 
side of our larynx spells arrest of development, cretinism, 
goitre, and the like; and everyone knows of the modern 
miracle by which these abnormal states are counteracted by 
giving the patients injections of the extract of the thyroid 
gland of sheep. An exagger:tion of the activity of the 
thyroid leads to exophthalmic goitre and other disorders, 
for excess is as dangerous as_ deficiency. In a 
general way it may be said that the hormone of the 
thyroid seems to regulate the metabolism of the body, 
especially affecting the nutrition of connective and nervous 
tissues. It tends to keep the activity of nerve-cells up to 
the mark. (2) Of the smaller parathyroids, which are 
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associuted with the thyroid, it may be safe to say, although 
the hormone has not been isolated, that they put a brake 
on the excitability of nerve-cells. In other words, their 
internal secretion is, in Sir Edward Schiifer’s terminology, 
a chalone rather than a hormone. But both would be 
included in Professor Starling’s definition: ‘‘ By the 
term ‘hormone,’ I understand any substance normally 
produced in the cells of some part of the body, and carried 
by the blood to distant parts, which it affects for the good 
of the organism as a whole.” (3) The adrenalin produced 
by the medullary part of the suprarenal bodies (situated 
in front of each of the kidneys) is a very potent hormone, 
whose secretion is greatly increased by strong emotion, 
e.g., of fear or rage. It brings about a rapid increase in 
blood pressure, it affects the distribution of the blood and 
the breathing movements, it increases the excitability of 
the skeletal muscles and their power of resisting fatigue, 
it increases the amount of sugar in the blood and its coagu- 
lability. It is easy to see that when the emotion of rage 
stimulates the flow of adrenalin, it thereby prepares the 
body for a fight in a somewhat detailed and very effective 
physiological fashion. Similarly, the useful effect of 
adrenalin in contracting the tiny muscles that erect the 
hairs of the skin is familiarly illustrated when a frightened 
or at any rate excited cat increases its size in facing up 
to a dog. Adrenalin is interesting in being the only true 
hormone which has been made artificially; yet how far 
it is from being a simple substance is suggested by its 
chemical name _ ortho-dioxyphenol-ethanol-methylamine, 
which surely means some labour of synthesis whether in 
the chemical laboratory or in the alchemy of the living 
cell. (4) Over-activity of the pituitary body, which projects 
from the under surface of the brain into a well-protected 
bony cup about the size of a small hazel-nut, leads to the 
development of an unhealthy giant ;_ pituitary insufficiency 
leads to an unhealthy dwarf, slow of pulse and weak in 
energy. Both of these extremes are to be distinguished 
entirely from healthy giants and dwarfs, who arise as freaks 
or mutations. But besides regulating growth, the pituitary 
body (especially in its posterior lobe) has to do with the 
storage and mobilisation of carbohydrates. We have said 
enough to illustrate the variety of the functions which 
hormones discharge, and the impression would be heightened 
if we considered those produced by certain parts of the wall 
of the alimentary canal, that which is produced by peculiar 
islets in the pancreas, and has to do with carbohydrate 
metabolism, those proceeding from the reproductive organs 
which have to do with the development or non-development 
of secondary sex-characters, or with the preparation of the 
mother for the child both before and after birth. The 
complexity of the situation is increased by the fact that 
one organ of internal secretion may produce more than 
one hormone, and that there may be reciprocal inter- 
relations between glands, so that they corroborate or 
counteract one another. It is difficult to answer the 
question : What, if anything, is the common characteristic 
of hormones ? They vary greatly in chemical composition ; 
they have specific effects, but except when a structural 
result ensues these effects do not last unless more hormone 
is produced ; they are not ferments, yet they operate in 
minimal quantities. Perhaps their only common charac- 
teristic is the negative one, that they never evoke anti- 
bodies or counteractives, as many substances do when 
introduced into the blood. 

To the evolutionist there is much about hormones that 
is interesting. (a) One type of animal sometimes differs 
from another in the length of different areas on its life- 
curve, one having a long-drawn-out senescence. and another 
a telescoped juvenility ; and we can see, as Professor Arthur 
Dendy points out, how this might be fixed in the course of ages 
by variations in the activity of the ductless glands at different 
periods of life. (b) It has been shown that a strengthening 
of the musculature of the legs, e.g., in mountain-climbing 
or in dancing, may be correlated with an increase in the 





strength of the muscles of the arms. This probably means 
that some chemical messenger, exciting to the formation 
of muscle substance, is distributed throughout the system 
by the blood. And this, as has been suggested by Mr. J. 
T. Cunningham and others, opens up the possibility that 
specific hormones produced in the course of individual 
modifications by peculiarities of function and environment, 
might affect the reproductive elements in a representative 
manner, and thus likewise succeeding generations. (c) 
As to the evolution of the hormones themselves we cannot 
go far, but we must think of the body as a vast system 
of symbiotic organs, tissues, and cells. There is a continual 
“ pooling” of products, and there has doubtless been an 
age-long elimination of those parts whose contributions 
tended to endanger harmony and stability. It is probable 
that some at least of the hormones are end-products or 
by-products of a routine of metabolism which had previously 
some less recondite significance, and it is noteworthy that 
some of the hormones are produced by structures (e.g., 
thyroid and pituitary) which have drifted from their primary 
utilisation. It may be as Professor Starling suggests, 
that these end-product or by-product hormones have been 
retained in the course of evolution not so much because 
of any intrinsic philtre-like virtue in themselves, but rather 
because certain other structures happen to be peculiarly 
sensitive to their influence in the way of either spur or 
bridle. J. Arruur Tomson, 


OBSERVATIONS 
Die: and before the Election Mr. Lloyd George, 


and at least one other Minister, made a point of 

asserting that he had used every effort to avoid a 
direct split in the Liberal party and had failed. This 
assertion, to use Parliamentary language, was not in accord- 
ance with the facts. It is quite certain that Mr. Lloyd 
George got Tory support only on the clear and absolute 
condition that there should be no bargaining of any kind 
with the Asquithian Liberals, and that he passed this con- 
dition on to Sir George Younger. Asquithian Liberals, 
on the other hand, were assuredly anxious to avoid a split, 
and various deputations came to London to this end. 
One of these deputations saw Mr. Asquith, submitted the 
basis of a treaty to him, obtained his approval, and with 
his consent went over to see Mr. Lloyd George. The report 
of the deputation was to the effect that Mr. Lloyd George 
behaved as one “drunk with power,” spent most of the 
time thumping the table about his grievances against the 
Liberal party, and when brought back to the subject of 
the interview declined to discuss the proposed basis of the 
treaty. I apprehend that these statements of mine will 
not be effectively denied. 


* * * 


The strangest thing about the greatest majority of any 
age seems to be that no official or even semi-official pro- 
nouncement has been made as to what the majority really 
is. The estimates vary from a little over 250 to a little over 
400. The more sanguine estimates assume that Sinn Fein 
will not come to London (though it is still quite possible 
that Sinn Fein will come to London); they also assume 
that all Tories will vote Coalition—surely a wild assumption. 
There are Tory Members who have got in despite the refusal 
of all official help by the Coalition, and despite the most 
powerful Labour opposition. These men owe nothing to 
anybody on high, and some of them are extremely resentful 
against the Coalition. I know of one who applied both 
to his particular Minister and to the Premier for a letter 
merely stating that he had given the whole of his time gratis 
to a certain Ministry throughout the war. He applied in 
vain. Yet in his constituency there was no Coalition 
candidate. The Coalition whips will have their work cut 
out to charm that excellent man. The Times’ notion of 


the Coalition majority is 262, and it appears a fair one. 
Adopting it, one arrives at the result that 5,091,520 electors 
voted Coalition, and 4,598,486 electors voted anti-Coalition. 
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From which it follows that the average Coalition M.P. 
represents 10,519 electors, while the average anti-Coalition 
M.P. represents 20,714 electors. That is to say, the voting 
Coalitionists in proportion to their numbers throughout 
the country have achieved nearly twice the representation 
of anti-Coalitionists. Which somehow recalls the eccen- 
tricities of the Prussian franchise. 


* * * 


I do not wish to argue from this that the Coalition has 
not really won the Election. It has, handsomely, though 
no one would guess the fact from the leader columns and 
the speeches of some of the vanquished. Immediately 
after the declaration of the poll at Bath, for instance, 
where a Coalitionist defeated Labour by a majority exceeding 
10,000, it was proclaimed publicly, and applauded, that 
Labour had won “a great moral victory.” In view 
of such attitudes one must hesitate to condemn the attitudes 
of the victorious Tories. Nevertheless Toryism in - its 
triumph has not behaved with dignity. (It never does.) 
The pose that the Liberal party has lost because of its 
defeatist tendencies and because of its “ electioneering ” 
is particularly nauseating. The Times on the morrow of 
victory provided the classic example of journalistic vileness. 
It said: ‘Mr. Asquith himself unquestionably owes his 
defeat in the main to his unhappy Newcastle speech about 
the supply of shells. That was the typical example, for 
electioneering purposes, of a habit of mind which cannot 
stand the test of war.” To those who know the facts, as 
the Times must know them, there is something very comic, 
as well as something very odious, in this remark. 


* * * 


Whatever arithmetical juggling may be performed with 
the Election figures, no amount of prestidigitation can modify 
one great and solemn fact. All political correspondents 
have agreed that Mr. Lloyd George went to Criccieth to 
meditate upon the formation of his new Cabinet. me | 
were all wrong. Mr. Lloyd George did nothing of the kind. 
He went to Criccieth to meditate upon the aforementioned 
great and solemn fact, which assuredly is full of meat for 
meditation. The great and solemn fact is that whether 
Sinn Fein comes to Westminster or whether it doesn’t, 
the Tories will have a clear majority over all the other 
parties in the House added together. Mr. Lloyd George has 
no weapon whatever against the Tories—except dissolution, 
and I do not quite see him wielding that weapon. We may 
therefore assume that if any social reforms come to pass 
the landlords will be the first to benefit by them. Thus 
does history broaden down from precedent to precedent. 


* » * 


President Wilson’s second visit to the Continent was 
managed with fewer political contretemps than distinguished 
his arrival at Brest. Brest is a Socialist city, and its Mayor 
is a Socialist, and naturally the grand reactionaries of Paris 
were very angry that Socialism got a look-in. Alfred 
Capus took the first prize for malevolent rancour on the 
occasion. M. Capus is a fashionable boulevard dramatist 
of no serious achievement, and he is also one of the editors 
of Le Figaro. The other editor, by the way, Robert de 
Flers, is a fashionable boulevard dramatist too. In his 
leader upon the Presidential advent, M. Capus, furious 
against all Brest, wrote thus: ‘‘ The Socialist party sees 
in our guest of yesterday only ‘ an apostle of international 
justice’ and ‘a messenger of justice and peace.’ Words 
which have no value and no sense.” (‘‘ Mots dépourvus de 
valeur et de sens.”) No extract could better illustrate the 
demeanour of the reactionary French Press since victory was 


assured. 
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We all observed, before the declaration of the polls, the 
huge official advertisements inciting absent soldiers to 
vote, and telling them how to vote. (In some constituencies 
nearly fifty per cent. of the absent soldier-voters did vote, 
but I think that this result was attributable to the con- 
scientious exertions of returning officers rather than to 
newspaper advertisements.) Most of the voting advertise- 
ments were harmless enough. I noticed one, however, 
in an organ admittedly and notoriously Lloyd-Georgian, 
which was not. This advertisement gave a portrait of the 


Prime Minister and openly urged the soldier voter to back 
Lloyd George and his programme and to use his vote against 
“ the defeatist, the pacifist, and the Bolshevist.” I assume 
that this advertisement was not a governmental affair, 
and not paid for by public money. But it had all the air 
and pretence of being official, and would easily deceive the 
simple. I should like to know who did pay for it, or, in the 
alternative, whether Lloyd’s Sunday News, in which it ap- 
peared, merely presented a column of precious space to 
the great Criccieth cause. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
RUSSIA 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srir,—In your issue of the 21st ult. there appeared under the 
heading of “ Drifting into another War” a very misleading 
article dealing with the present state of affairs in Russia. No 
sane person would dream of accusing THe NEw STATESMAN of 
pro-Bolshevik sympathies, but the fact remains that the article 
in question has been interpreted in many quarters as an attempt 
to “whitewash” the Bolshevik Government. I note with 
pleasure that you ask for further information. Permit me, 
therefore, as an Englishman who has had a first-hand opportunity 
of studying the various phases of the Russian revolution and 
whose sympathies have been from the beginning entirely on 
the side of the revolution, to give a clear and dispassionate 
answer to the five paragraphs in which you tabulate what you 
call the leading facts of the situation. 

In paragraph 1 you state that “order in Russia is more 
thoroughly established than at any time since the fall of Tsardom.” 
As regards Petrograd and Moscow this may be admitted. In 
these days of machine-guns it is not difficult for an unscrupulous 
and vigorous minority to cow and oppress the majority. The 
Bolshevik peace programme gave the Bolsheviks last December 
possession of the machine-guns, and to day they rule Russia by 
an exaggerated imitation of the darkest days of the old regime. 

Again, you state that “food distribution is better organised 
than at any time during the whole war.” This is a terrible 
travesty of the real facts. It is true that of such food as is available 
the workmen of Petrograd and Moscow get the first and indeed 
the only share. Food-cards are divided into four categories ; 
the unfortunate bourgeoisie and non-Bolshevik element being 
placed in the fourth category. In October the daily ration 
received under this category amounted to an eighth of a pound 
of potatoes, and nothing else. There is no system in the organi- 
sation of food supplies. Armed bands of workmen are sent 
down into the villages to seize by force the grain of the peasants. 
Few of these raids are unaccompanied by bloodshed. The 
spoils are then distributed amongst the Bolshevik supporters, 
so that the non-Bolshevik population has to choose between 
starvation and joining the Bolsheviks. That this may not be 
considered an exaggeration let me state that in the IJzviestia 
of the 19th September there is an article by a Bolshevik showing 
that under the Bolshevik regime the minimum daily necessaries 
of the working-man had risen from 1 Rb. 52 kps. per day to 
56 Rbs. 77 kps. per day, and that in spite of all his privileges 
the working-man’s daily budget had increased by the appalling 
figure of thirty-seven times. 

Again, your article states that “‘ the factories are rapidly 
restarting work ” and that ** management by the Soviets has been 
substituted with growing success.” Space does not permit me 
to answer this statement as I should like, but there are in England 
at the present moment English carders and fitters, including at 
least one member of the British Labour Party, who have just 
returned from Russia and who can give first-hand evidence 
regarding the present chaos which exists in Russian industry. 
Output has virtually ceased. The Soviets cannot force the 
workmen to work, and the damage to machinery from neglect 
and misuse has been incalculable. 

Paragraph 2 is equally misleading, as it contains some half- 
truths which give an entirely erroneous impression. I admit 
that the Bolsheviks have attempted to put down corruption, 
which, however, has assumed fantastic proportions under their 
rule. The terror may have been exaggerated in the Press of 
this country, but, even if one accepts the published figures of the 
Bolsheviks themselves, it has been unparalleled in its cowardly 
brutality. The argument that “ had Lenin not been in bed with 
his wound there would have been no terror, at any rate in Moscow” 
is surely a strong argument against Lenin’s pretensions to have 
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established an ordered Government. If he is only able to control 
the terror in Moscow, his Government cannot be called a Russian 
Government in any sense of the word. Further, to say that 
of the four hundred executions which took place at Moscow 
“ over 60 per cent. were of corrupt Soviet officials * is absolutely 
untrue. The most cursory perusal of the lists published in the 
Iziestia will show that the percentage of executed Soviet officials 
is nearer 6 per cent. than 60. Turning now to the Red Army, I 
agree that during the last four months this force has improved 
in discipline. It has a certain revolutionary enthusiasm, but 
“nationalist enthusiasm” is a misnomer. The pick of the 
Bolshevik troops are the Letts and the Hungarian and German 
Internationalist war prisoners. The former number about 
twenty-five thousand. It is difficult to give the exact figures 
for the latter, but in September the Bolsheviks admitted that 
they numbered about twenty thousand. The Bolshevik 
troops may number 600,000 on paper. Actually, at the end 
of September, they were not more than 200,000 actives. Many 
of these were unwilling to fight and had accepted service for 
the food, clothing, and high pay which the Army gave them. 
Since that date several classes of workmen have been called up, 
but they can hardly be called serious effectives. 

It is not quite fair to state that “ no Russian Army would have 
a chance against the Red Army.” It is true that at the present 
moment the Bolshevik Army possesses many advantages. It 
has control over all the arms and ammunition, the chief factories, 
the bulk of the rolling-stock, the main railway centres, and the 
paper-money printing-presses. In spite of these advantages 
it has been unable to make any impression on the volunteer army 
of General Alexeieff (now replaced by General Denikin). The 
Bolsheviks admittedly gained important successes on the Volga 
last September. They have, however, just lost Perm to an army 
which was composed almost entirely of Russians. 

Paragraph 4 is the most misleading of all. I grant that recently 
a certain number of the “ professional and petty bourgeoisie ” 
have been forced to go over to the Bolsheviks. These unfortu- 
nates, however, have been forced to accept humiliating positions 
in order to avoid starvation and to avoid expulsion from Petro- 
grad and Moscow in accordance with a September Bolshevik 
decree. Not even the wildest Bolshevik enthusiast could pretend 
that these people were influenced by any sympathy for Bolshevik 
principles. 

The idea that the Bolsheviks have acquired a certain popu- 
larity among the peasantry is inexact. The vast majority of 
the peasants hate and detest the “* Poverty Committees.” These 
Poverty Committees are not composed of peasants at all, but of 
the army of unemployed workmen who are at present roaming 
the country. These committees were described by Kamkoff and 
Spiridonova, Left Social-revolutionaries whose doctrines are 
extreme enough even for John Maclean, as a collection of rap- 
scallions. In proof of this statement let me again quote from 
the official Bolshevik Press. In an article of the 12th September, 
describing the number of supporters of the Bolshevik regime, 
the Severnaia Kommuna states that “in the country districts 
there are at present some eight hundred thousand workmen who 
have temporarily left the industrial centres in view of the critical 
position of Russian industry and of the increasing difficulties 
of the food-supply. Concentrated mainly in the grain dis- 
tricts of the Soviet Governments, this element constitutes the chief 
strength of the Poverty Committees.” 

Paragraph 5 deals with a most difficult question. I think, 
however, it is rather unfair to state that Allied intervention would 
endeavour to restore the property-owners. To-day every 
Russian realises that the peasants must have the land. No 
Russian party could remain long in power which did not carry 
out this reform. Once the peasants were assured of this they 
would welcome any democratic Government which would relieve 
them from the horrors and oppression of civil war. In the 
present demoralised state of Russia the welcome extended to an 
Allied army would to a large extent depend (1) on the rapidity 
of its power to restore order and (2) on its ability to provide 
economic relief. 

To say that the “ White” terror has been worse than the 
“Red” is a further perversion of the facts. The ‘ Whites ” 
have not put to death perfectly innocent people. It is true that 
the civil war has been conducted with great severity by both 
sides. The “* Whites,” however, have not systematically murdered 
all their prisoners as the Bolsheviks have done on almost every 
occasion. 

With reference to the Constituent Assembly, my opinion, for 
whatever it may be worth, is entirely different from your article’s. 
The Bolsheviks might possibly have had a majority in January 
when their peace programme was at the height of its popularity. 





To-day, as the illiterate 80 per cent. of the Russian population 
grows slowly conscious of the complete collapse of the E] Dorado 
promised by the Bolsheviks, the latter are losing power every day. 
If it were possible to hold to-day (and under present conditions 
it is obviously impossible) a free and open election, it is doubtful 
if the Bolsheviks would secure more than 25 per cent. of the votes 
of the electors. I agree with you that Bolshevism should not be 
condemned as a failure merely on account of the terror. But 
surely it is obvious that the terror itself is the result of the failure of 
the Bolshevik programme. 

The Bolsheviks, who before they came into power were the 
fiercest upholders of the right of free speech, have been forced to 
suppress every newspaper which does not approve of their policy. 
In this respect the anti-Bolshevik Socialist Press has suffered 
most of all. Even the papers of the Internationalist Social] 
Democrats like Martoff have been rigorously suppressed and 
the unfortunate editors arrested and forced to fly for their lives. 
In September the only non-Bolshevik paper which was allowed 
to appear was the Mir—a paper financed by the German Consu- 
late, which,"on an undertaking not to criticise the Bolshevik 
Government, was allowed to slander the Allies to its heart’s con- 
tent. The right of public meetings has been abolished. The 
vote has been taken away from everyone except the workmen 
and the poorest peasants. If a Moscow or Petrograd factory 
dares to return a Menshevik, that factory is purged by the Bol- 
shevik ‘* extraordinary police ’— itself an exaggerated and more 
terrible imitation of the old Okhrana. The Mensheviks and 
Social-revolutionaries (including now the leaders of the Left 
Social-revolutionaries) have been excluded from the Soviets. 
Countless Socialists and working-men have been executed and 
thrown into prison. The Bolsheviks, who were once the avowed 
opponents of militarism, have forcibly mobilised men who do not 
share their political opinions and by threat of execution have 
forced them to fight in civil war against their own countrymen. 
They have struck at their opponents through their womenfolk. 
When last September a large list of hostages was published in 
Petrograd the Bolsheviks seized the wives of those men whom 
they could not find and threw them into prison until their husbands 
should give themselves up. By an October decree of Trotsky’s 
the wives and female relatives of officers who desert are to be 
thrown into prison. 

If the Bolshevik rule is the rule of the majority, why are they 
afraid of publicity, why are these measures necessary, and what 
has a Government of this sort in common with Social Democracy ? 

Finally, in your comments you would seem to favour an 
acceptance of the Bolshevik peace terms. Are you aware that 
every speech of Lenin’s is an apology for the chaos which exists 
to-day in Russia and which is explained away on every occasion 
by the promise of the international Bolshevik revolution ? In 
numerous speeches which I can quote he has declared over 
and over again that Bolshevism in Russia cannot succeed unless 
it is accompanied by a Bolshevik revolution in Europe. In 
expounding his favourite doctrine that “the European Im- 
perialist war must be turned into a European civil war,” he has 
denounced the futility of constitutional methods and has fed his 
ignorant hearers on deliberate lies regarding the approaching 
Bolshevik revolution in France, England and Germany. His 
calculations have been based all through on the assumption that 
the war could not be finished by a military victory (vide the 
official Bolshevik Press from March to July of this year), and that 
as long as Germans went on killing Englishmen and vice versa he 
was strengthening himself at their expense. To-day these calcu- 
lations have been upset by the fact that the war has been finished 
by a military victory. In other words, the war has finished too 
soon from Lenin’s point of view, has finished, in fact, before we 
are weak enough or the Bolsheviks sufficiently strong. He is 
therefore prepared to conclude a second Brest with us in order 
to gain time to consolidate his forces before embarking on his 
campaign to carry Bolshevism by force of arms into the four 
corners of Europe. During the interval of the peace which 
we are to grant him his hopes are fixed on Germany, where he 
confidently expects to bring about a Bolshevik revolution and to 
conclude a Russo-German Bolshevik alliance. Once again let 
me refer you to the Bolshevik official Press for a confirmation of 
these statements. Read the Bolshevik leaders on the League of 
Nations. Indeed, common-sense must show us that a peace 
which is the abnegation of all Lenin’s avowed principles can 
only be for him a temporary measure for which we are likely 
to pay dearly in the long run and which can only serve to increase 
still further the horrors of civil war and starvation in Russia. 

Lenin himself is far more candid than his English apologists, 
such as Arthur Ransome. He has always declared that no com- 
promise is possible with the bourgeoisie. As the British Labour 
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Party has been frequently denounced by Lenin as an ultra- 
bourgeois organisation and, as such, one of the chief obstacles to 
Bolshevism, the inference is surely obvious. If the whole cause 
of Social Democracy is not to be put in jeopardy, there can be 
no compromise between British Labour and the exponents of 
what you rightly call “ catastrophic Socialism,”’ which is indeed 
Labour’s worst enemy.—Yours, etc., 
AN ENGLISHMAN RECENTLY RETURNED FROM Russia, 
January Ist. 


IRELAND 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTESMAN, 

S1r,—I observe in your editorial comments of the 21st ult. a 
reference to “ violent protests that men . . enlisted to fight 
the Germans and not to invade Russia.” While sympathising 
with those men (the more so as a number of them have been under 
my command, and I have known them intimately for the good 
fellows that they are), I would point out that there are others in 
similar but worse case. 

Some—though regrettably few—of us in the Army of Occupa- 
tion in Ireland are, and have always been, pro-Irish. Some have 
become pro-Irish since they came to Ireland. It is exceedingly 
hard that such men should be compelled to violate their dearest 
principles by acting the part of victor in a conquered country, 
with all the provocation and insult to the Irish people that this 
attitude involves. 

We also enlisted to fight the Germans, and not to coerce 
Ireland. But we have to obey orders, and—unless we are Tory 
Brigadiers—are not permitted to express our views publiely ; for 
which reason I prefer, enclosing my card, to remain anonymous 
—Yours, etc., TEMPORARY SUBALTERN. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTEsMAN. 

S1tr,—There is a point connected with the idea of the League 
of Nations and the international future which I do not remember 
having seen mentioned—namely, should an effort be made to 
secure that in the various countries General Elections take place 
simultaneously ? The idea at the back of this, of course, is to 
prevent the return to power of a somewhat reactionary Govern- 
ment in one country exercising an unfavourable influence on 
later elections in neighbouring countries. I do not know whether 
this is of any real importance ; I refer to it in case those who, with 
knowledge and experience, are working at this subject may think 
it worth considering.—Yours, etc., G. C, Brvyon, 

279 Iffley Road, Oxford. 


Miscellany 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 


VII. 
_ E my return so many people have asked me whether 


prisoners of war had any idea of the turn affairs 
were taking during the autumn that it would be as 
well to state here exactly what our sources of information 
were. There were only two papers printed in English: 
the Anti-Northcliffe Times and the Continental Times. 
The former I never saw, and it cannot have had a very 
large circulation. But the Continental Times, which appeared 
three times a week, was to be found in every room in the 
camp. It was the most mendacious chronicle. It was 
printed at Berlin, was published solely for British prisoners 
of war, and was edited by a certain Aubrey Stanhope. 
A more foolish production can hardly be imagined. Its 
views, political and military, changed with each day’s 
tidings, and its chief object was to impress on British 
prisoners the relative innocence of Germany and perfidy of 
the Entente. But it was so badly done that it can never 
have achieved its ends. It was far too violent, and so 
obviously pointed that no one took the Continental Times 
seriously ; and the paper that we relied on for our news was 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, the representative organ of the 
Rhine towns. 
There were two issues daily. The morning one contained 


the Alliance communiqués, and the evening one the Entente. 
Like all German papers, it was under the strict censorship 
of the military bureaucrats, but it maintained, nevertheless, 
an extraordinary impartiaiity. It rarely indulged in heroics, 
and except for a little hot air on March 22nd, it kept its 
head remarkably well. It is, of course, the most moderate 
paper in the country, and the Berliner Tageblatt is con- 
siderably more hectic. 

From this paper we could get a pretty fair idea of how 
things were going, but even without the paper we should 
have been prepared for the débacle of November; for we 
could see what the papers do not show, and that is the 
psychology of the people. For so long their hopes had been 
buoyed up by the prospect of victories in the field. They 
had been told that the March offensive would most surely 
bring them this peace. On this belief had rested their 
entire faith. For this they had maintained a war that was 
crippling them. They had endured sufferings greater than 
those of either France or England. Their casualties had 
been colossal; the civilian population had been starved. 
But yet they had hung on because they had been told that 
victory would bring them peace; and then Foch attacked ; 
their expectations were overthrown; the Entente were 
still fresh and ready to fight. There was talk of unlimited 
resources, and Germany was faced with the prospect of a 
long and harassing war that could end only in exhaustion 
and reverse, and that the German people were not prepared 
to endure. 

And Germany was actually starving. 

That this is so a certain portion of the Press has during 
the last month attempted to deny, and it is rumoured that 
the armies of occupation have found the German towns well 
stocked with food. If this last report is true, I do not profess 
to be able to explain it, but of one thing there can be no 
doubt ; while we were prisoners in Mainz the German 
people there were not merely hungry—they were starving. 
It is true that meat was obtainable in restaurants, but only 
at a price so high as to be well beyond the means of even 
the moderately wealthy. A dinner consisting of a plate of 
soup and a plate of meat and vegetables would, in places, 
cost as much as twelve to fifteen marks, and the majority of 
men and women had to exist entirely on their rations. Of 
many of the necessities of life it was impossible to get enough, 
especially in the case of butter and milk and cheese. Of 
meat there was very little, and flour could only be bought 
at an exorbitant price. The bread ration was small and 
eggs were rarely obtainable. Potatoes alone were plentiful, 
and two years of such a diet had considerably lowered the 
nation’s vitality. 

In times of sickness this weakness produced heavy fatalities, 
especially among the children. A German father even 
went to the lengths of offering an English officer a hundred 
marks for a shilling packet of chocolate to give to his son 
who was sick. 

“You are not a father, so you will not understand,” a 
German soldier said to me; “‘ but it is a most terrible thing 
to watch as I have watched during the last four years a 
little boy growing weaker and paler month after month, 
and I can tell you that when I look at my little boy all that 
I want is that this war should end. I do not care how.” 

It is not natural that any nation should bear such hard- 
ships for an instant longer than they appeared absolutely 
needful, and when it became quite clear that the Entente 
had not only survived the March offensive, but had emerged 
from it with undiminished powers, the Germans began to 
agitate for an instant peace. At the beginning they were 
not aware of their weakness in the field, and when the first 
armistice note was sent the terms expected were very slight. 

“We shall probably have to evacuate France and 
Belgium,” they said, ‘‘ and perhaps Italy and Palestine. 
That’s all the guarantee that will be required.” 

And at this point, as far as we could gather, there was 
very little animosity against the Kaiser. 

“Of course,” they said, “this sort of thing must not 
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happen again. We shall have to tie him down a good deal. 
Ministers will have to be responsible to the Reichstag and 
not to him. That should ensure us.” 

There was hardly any talk of a republic. 

But when the Austrian and Bulgarian armies crumpled 
up, and Foch began to threaten invasion from every side, 
it was as if a sort of panic seized the Germans. They felt 
that they must have an armistice at any cost, and were 
terribly afraid it would not be granted them. They thought 
that the French would demand revenge for every indignity 
and injustice they had suffered in 1871, and when they 
realised that the Entente was not prepared to treat with 
the Kaiser, they clamoured for his abdication. It was an 
ignoble business. Even the Frankfurter Zeitung joined in 
the tumult. There was a general terror which gave birth 
to the revolution. 

* * aK at 

The revolutionists arrived at Mainz on Friday, November 
8th, and the first intimation we received of their presence 
was the arrival on morning parade of the German Adjutant 
in a civilian suit. He had apparently spent the previous 
evening at K6ln, where all officers had been advised either 
to leave the town as speedily as possible or else change into 
mufti. This gallant officer did both, and for the first time 
since we were captured we were dismissed without an 
appel. 

During the whole of that day the camp was possessed of 
rumours. At any moment, we were told, the revolutionaries 
might present themselves against the gates; we should be 
in their hands; our whiskered sentries would have neither 
the power nor the inclination to protect us. Thoughts of 
Bolshevism worked disquietingly within our minds; we 
pictured a sanguinary contest between the military and 
Socialist parties, and we were a little nervous lest the caprice 
of the moment should ally us with one or other of the 
warring parties. The town was clearly under the power of 
the Red Flag. German officers were not allowed in the 
streets in uniform, and it was a pleasant sight to see the 
General robing himself in a suit of mustard-coloured cloth 
before venturing beyond the gate. But I must own, that 
personally I was considerably alarmed about my safety. 
However deep-rooted may be one’s objections to constitu- 
tions and rulers, however much one may sympathise with 
the idea of rebellion, one does prefer to view these calamitous 
upheavals either from the safety of a hearthrug or from a 
distance of two hundred years. 

During the remainder of the day rumours bred at an 
alarming pace. It was reported that the revolutionaries 
had taken charge of the camp, and that although the armis- 
tice was still unsigned, they had told us to make our own 
arrangements about repatriation. Already negotiations 
had been opened with a shipping firm that was to take us 
down the Rhine to the Dutch frontier. We had visions of 
England within a week. 

As to the state of affairs in the town only conjecture was 
possible. From the top windows of Block II. the slate roofs 
presented the same somnolent appearance, and it was hard 
to realise that beneath that placid landscape Democracy 
was lighting its flaming torch. 

Most of our information came from the medical orderly. 
In pre-war days he had been a waiter at the Carlton, and he 
had not forgotten how to swear in English. He was one of 
the most complete terrorists. 

“Europe is overrun with Bolshevism,” he said. “ It is 
everywhere. You have it in England. Do you know that 
you have Soldiers’ Councils in England? You have. Did 
you know that the British Fleet sailed into Kiel Harbour 
flying the red flag? It did. Soon the whole world will be 
having revolution. There will be no safety, none at all.” 

He was most hectic, and on the day of the armistice his 
anger exceeded all bounds. 

“ Why do you give us terms like these ?” he said. ‘“ We 
have got rid of our roundheads, our Kaiser, our Ludendorff. 
Why do you not get rid of yours? Ah, but Bolshevism 





will come, and do you know what your Soldiers’ Councils 
have done? They have wired to us not to sign the armistice. 
But the wire came too late. Still, it will be all right in time ; 
your Soldiers’ Councils will see to that.” 

Where the Germans got the idea that there were Soldiers’ 
Councils in England I do not know. It certainly did not 
appear in the Frankfurter Zeitung. But an enormous 
number of Germans were under the impression that a corre- 
sponding state of affairs existed in England. Probably 
it was part of the revolutionaries’ propaganda. 

By November 11th the revolution, as far as Mainz was 
concerned, had more or less adjusted itself, and the people's 
attention was so occupied by the new regime that the news 
of the armistice was not received with as much excitement 
as might have been expected. The terms were a great deal 
harder than they had hoped for, but they were so glad the 
war was over that this did not greatly trouble them. They 
had ceased to care for collective honour. The only man I 
met who was really conscious of the defeat was the professor 
who used to take French and German classes. Of course, 
all his life it had been his business to instil imperialistic 
propaganda into the boys and girls under him, and no doubt 
he himself must have considerably absorbed the Pan-German 
doctrines, and he did feel acutely the ignominy of his country’s 
position. 

‘“‘ What hurts our pride more than anything else,” he said, 
“is the thought that we are releasing prisoners instead of 
exchangingthem. It shows us so clearly that we are beaten.” 

But the people themselves were not at all worried about 
this. The only thing that troubled them was the doubt 
whether they would be able to get enough to eat after the 
surrender of so many wagons. The grippe was raging very 
fiercely among them, and the need for food was being very 
keenly felt. ‘They had also hoped that one of the conditions 
of the armistice would have been the removal of the 
blockade. 

“You have beaten us,” they said. “ We cannot fight 
any more. Why must you continue the blockade? We 
have done everything you asked for; the Kaiser has gone ; 
we have a new Government.” 

For they have not yet realised the extent to which the 
previous deceit of their military rulers has discredited them 
in the eyes of Europe. They do not realise that every 
political movement they make has to be regarded with 
suspicion. 

With us the revolution produced fewer ludicrous situations 
than it did in some other places, and a most amusing story 
is told about the camp at Frankfurt. A few days after the 
signing of the armistice the Senior British Officer and his 
Adjutant presented themselves before the German Com- 
mandant with the request that they might be allowed out 
in the town on parole. There they found their late tyrant 
sitting down in his shirt-sleeves, cutting the epaulettes off 
his tunic. On their arrival, however, he put on his great- 
coat and made an attempt to recover his dignity. 

“Yes, gentlemen?” he said with his ‘ courtly foreign 
grace.” 

The Senior British Officer explained his errand. “ As 
we're no longer prisoners,” he said, ‘‘ we may surely go out 
for walks ?” 

The German looked a little awkward. 

“ Well,” he said hesitatingly, “‘ the fact is, I really am not 
the person to ask. You see, the Soldiers’ Council are in 
command. You must go and ask Herr Bomenheim; he 
is the representative.” 

And besides being representative of the revolution, Herr 
Bomenheim was also the window-cleaner. It is a strange 
world in which a Colonel takes his orders from his batman. 

At Mainz we were less democratic, and our affairs were 
run by a sergeant-major. But for all that we had no truck 
with the old regime, and the “ Soldatenrath’’ proved its 


independence by court-martialling the Prussian General. 
For that deed alone the prisoners of Mainz bear to the revolu- 
tionaries a debt of everlasting gratitude. 


And the escapade 
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that led to this retribution provides a fitting example of all 
that is most aggressive and inhuman in the Berlin military 
caste. 

At this time there was a very great deal of sickness in 
Mainz, and the hospitals were crowded with both civilians 
and British officers. It was also a time at which congestion 
of the railroads had delayed the arrival of our Red Cross 
parcels. And the British authorities in the camp had, 
in consequence, collected as large a supply of food as possible, 
to be sent to the hospital, and divided not only among our 
own invalids, but among those of the civilian population 
whose conditions were really critical. This consignment 
was loaded on a handcart, was surrounded by sentries, and 
was to proceed at once into the town. 

At the gates, however, it was met by the General, who, 
by the courtesy of the revolutionaries, was now allowed to 
wear his uniform. He immediately, stopped the handcart 
and asked where it was going. On being informed of its 
destination, he ordered that the food should be returned 
at once to the officers who had collected it, as he could in 
no wise countenance such a proceeding. It was pointed 
out to him that the condition of several officers in the hospital 
was most serious, and that meatstuffs were urgently re- 
quired ; but he would have none of it. 

““My permission was not asked first,” he said, “ and I 
cannot allow it. If you had come to me, it would have been 
different. But I cannot have you behaving as though you 
were under your own rule.” 

And it is to the credit of the Soldiers’ Council that they 
took instant steps in the matter. The General was in- 
formed that he only occupied his position on tolerance, and 
had no active authority whatsoever. And within two days 
he was removed from the camp, and is now, I believe, await- 
ing court-martial on a charge of “inhumanity and 
callousness.” 


And all the while rumours about our release bred at an, 


alarming rate. The German authorities had told us that it 
would be impossible for them to provide us with a train 
for at least a fortnight, but that if we liked we could make 
our own arrangements, and charter a steamer that would 
take us down the Rhine. They were days of furious conjecture. 
The complete technique of a pleasure trip was exhaustively 
discussed. How long did it take a steamer to coal? How 
long to get up steam? And then of how many knots an 
hour was it capable? Sums were worked out on the old 
methods of let 2 be the rate of the steamer, and y the 
speed of the Rhine. We roughly gauged that it would 
take twenty-seven hours. But then, of course, the Dutch 
Government had to be considered. However delightful 
we might be as individual companions, we were not at all 
sure whether a neutral country would welcome the sudden 
arrival of 500 guests. Of course, they have received the 
Kaiser, but that was not quite the same thing. There was 
an inconvenient margin of doubt. 

It was a most disquieting time; each hour was filled with 
conflicting rumours, and after a while one ceased to believe 
in any of them. We assumed that on the arrival of the army 
of occupation we should be liberated, and it appeared as if 
we should have to wait till then. 

On November 17th, however, we were given an official 
permit to go into the town, and from then onwards the burden 
of waiting was light. ALEC WaAUGH. 


(To be concluded.) 


WINTER NIGHTFALL 


HE old yellow stucco © 
Of the time of the Regent 
Is flaking and peeling; 
The rows of square windows 


In the straight yellow building 
Are empty and still; 


And the dusty dark evergreens 
Guarding the wicket 
Are draped with wet cobwebs, 
And above this poor wilderness, 
Toneless and sombre 

Is the flat of the hill. 


They said that a colonel 
Who long ago died here 

Was the last one to live here; 
An old retired colonel, 

Some Fraser or Murray, 

I don’t know his name: 
Death came here and summoned him, 
And the shells of him vanished 
Beyond all speculation ; 

And silence resumed here, 
Silence and emptiness, 
And nobody came. 


Was it wet when he lived liere, 
Were the skies dun and hurrying, 
Was the rain so irresolute ? 
Did he watch the night coming, 
Did he shiver at nightfall 
Before he was dead ? 
Did the wind go so creepily, 
Chilly and puffing, 
With drops of cold rain in it? 
Was the hill’s lifted shoulder 
So lowering and menacing, 
So dark and so dread ? 


Did he turn through his doorway 
And go to his study, 
And light many candles ? 
And fold in the shutters, 
And heap up the fireplace 

To fight off the damps ? 
And muse on his boyhood, 
And wonder if India 
Ever was real ? 
And shut out the loneliness 
With pig-sticking memoirs 

And collections of stamps? , 


Perhaps. But he’s gone now, 

He and his furniture 

Dispersed now for ever ; 

And the last of his trophies, 

Antlers and photographs, 
Heaven knows where. 

And there’s grass in his gateway, 

Grass on his footpath, 

Grass on his doorstep ; 

The garden’s grown over, 

The well-chain is broken, 
The windows are bare. 


And I leave him behind me, 
For the straggling, discoloured 
Rags of the daylight, 
And hills and stone walls 
And a rick long forgotten 
Of blackening hay : 
The road pale and sticky, 
And cart-ruts and nail-marks, 
And wind-ruffled puddles, 
And the slop of my footsteps 
In this desolate country’s 
Cadaverous clay. 


J. C. SQuIRE. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘T SHE quarrel between musicians and poets as to 
whether either can understand the business of 
the other is an old one, though a time when it 

was not can be fixed. I am reminded of it by reading in 
the reminiscences of an eminent musician how he and a 
very eminent composer agreed together that the poems 
usually chosen to be set to music were of a distressingly 
sentimental and banal nature, and how they united in 
deploring this state of things. The poet’s heart will leap 
at this sign of light among the unilluminated. But further 
on the eminent musician gives a specimen of his own taste 
in English verse ; and this equals in triviality the warmth 
of the praise he gives it. I am afraid that the misunder- 
standing still remains to be resolved. But how did it come 
to exist ? 


It certainly did not exist when the Elizabethans wrote 
music for the lute and chose lyrics for the purpose which 
are glorious standing alone and which, in fact, most persons 
only know alone. Dowland’s selection of verses was as 
faultless as his composition ; and Campion both wrote and 
composed. (This last might suggest a course to be pursued 
for the future ; but Wagner wrote his own librettos without 
conspicuous success.) How, then, did the divorce come 
about ? That it has taken place no poet who cares about 
the matter will deny; and most musicians admit almost 
any accusation of the sort—in so far as it applies to other 
musicians. The common literary explanation is that 
composers are so deeply immersed in the technicalities of 
their own art that they have no time to open their souls to 
the merely humane influences of any other. Hence, when 
they display their taste by choosing some piece to be set, 
they give a most exasperating exhibition. But the doubt 
assails one whether poets would make a much better show 
if they were called on to choose music for their own words. 
They remain secure in the fact that they are not called on 
definitely to declare their preferences in the pursuit of their 
vocation. Perhaps the whole problem merely arises from 
the fact that every man cannot understand the work of 
every other man. It is possible that a given musician may 
understand the work of a given painter better than a given’ 
poet may understand or be understood by either of them ; 
and any permutation of this formula is thinkable. But 
poets are, by hypothesis, articulate ; and, when no artificial 
aids to noise-production are available, they shout the 
composers down. 


And, at the end, one remembers that the worst musician 
(from the point of view of literary taste) must encounter 
good words now and again, if he write enough songs. A 
good many of Schubert’s six hundred odd Lieder are weighed 
down to all eternity by the verses; and he affected in 
particular one deplorable poet named Mayrhofer, whom 
no writer of modern drawing-room ballads can exceed in 
vacuity. But he also wrote the Erlkénig, which hardly 
any modern singer is fit to attempt, and Der Doppelganger, 
where the value of the words is permanently enhanced for 
anyone who has heard the music. Some composers have 
chosen with care, Brahms even with much originality ; 
and Hugo Wolf having found a good poet, clung to him 
with tenacity. He not only set fifty-three poems by 
Morike, but also, according to Liliencron, sang them all in 
one evening, which indicates much devotion to the poet. 


Modern English composers seem, at least to the student of 
literature, to prefer the verse that is being boomed to that 
which their own taste would choose. They set Rupert Brooke’s 
war-sonnets and neglect Mr. De La Mare; and a sonnet is 
not so suitable a vehicle for music as many of Mr. De La 
Mare’s songs. But I do not ask for a Royal Commission 
on the question, nor do I think we should be much better 
off if it were to come under the magisterial survey of the 
Academic Committee. Even if Reconstruction comprises 
a Ministry of Fine Arts, no doubt poets will continue to 
expostulate and musicians dumbly but effectually to go 
their own way. 


Many political and literary people will be sorry to hear 
that Julius West died last week. He was, I think, only 
twenty-six or twenty-seven, but he had already done a great 
deal of work. When war broke out he was contributing 
to this and other papers, and had just published a book of 
verse. He tried at once to join the Army. But there was 
a strange difficulty. His parents, who were Russian 
subjects domiciled in England, were on a visit to Petrograd 
when he was born, and though he came to England as a 
baby he was thus a Russian subject. He had never visited 
Russia again when war broke out, and he had married an 
Englishwoman, but the only response to his requests to be 
enlisted was an instruction to naturalise, and when he tried 
to get naturalised he was told to go and join the Russian 
Army, which, being only technically a Russian, he had no 
desire to do. He took over the editorship of Everyman ; 
‘went to Russia as a correspondent (he sent articles to this 
paper from Warsaw), then toured other European countries, 
and then, in 1917, went back to Russia, where he wrote, 
amongst other things, 4 Petrograd Diary, published in these 
pages. He had exciting adventures, and was surprised to 
come out of some of them alive; he also underwent severe 
hardships, and when he came back last year it was obvious 
that the cold, the stuffiness, the privations and the nervous 
strain of a Petrograd winter had undermined his health, 
naturally not very good. He went to a sanatorium in 
Somersetshire with apparently good prospects of staving off 
consumption, caught influenza and pneumonia, and died. 
His wife died in 1917. 


As a lecturer and a member of the Fabian Society's 
Executive, West was already a fairly familiar figure at 
London Labour meetings. He was tall, stooping, spec- 
tacled, with dark, wavy hair and candid eyes; shy but 
impulsive; concealing under an apparently ingenuous 
exterior great shrewdness and remarkable courage. Some 
of his exploits cannot yet be related, but amongst other 
experiences he came back to England through the German 
lines in the Aland Islands. He had an extraordinary 
faculty for languages, the most retentive memory (save one) 
for facts that I have ever encountered, and a capacity for 
fooling that does not always go with such talents. His 
published works included a bodk of verse, a volume of 
Russian war-sketches, an extravaganza, some political 
pamphlets, and a monograph on Mr. Chesterton in Mr. 
Secker’s well-known series. It is an entertaining book, very 
remarkable when the author’s callow age is considered. His 
remaining MSS. included a book, Petrograd under Lenin, and 
a History of Chartism, which I believe Messrs. Constable 
are to publish. He told me that, even after the late Mr. 
Hovell’s recent book, the history of Chartism had not yet 
been properly done. How far he had completed his own 
study I do not know, but he had unearthed amongst other 
things masses of Francis Place’s note-books which had been 
overlooked by all previous students. 


SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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SIR JOSEPH HOOKER 


Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, 0.M., G.C.S.I. 
Based on Materials Collected and Arranged by Lady 
Hooker. By Leonarp Huxtey. John Murray. Two 
vols. 386s. net. 

** Kew is what my father and I have made it by our sole 
unaided efforts,” wrote Sir Joseph Hooker to Sir John 
Lubbock, when protesting against the intolerable interfer- 
ence of a now long-forgotten First Commissioner. It was 
not often that Hooker’s modesty allowed him to assume 
any merit for his own achievements, as a perusal of his 
letters will show: even in this case it is clear that he was 
more concerned for the memory of his father, which was 
attacked, and the welfare of Kew, which was in danger, 
than for his own dignity. The sentence, however, truly 
states one of Hooker’s abiding claims to the gratitude of the 
community. The magnificent gardens, whose charm for 
the general public is only equalled by their appeal to the 
professional botanist, were brought to their present per- 
fection by Sir Joseph, building on the foundations laid down 
by his father, Sir William. Other claims, material ones, 
there are in plenty, for Hooker, like Pasteur, was always 
seeking to turn his scientific knowledge and experience to 
practical use in the public interest. His record as an economic 
botanist is a splendid one: the cultivation of papyrus, 
mahogany and cinchona in India, and of rubber in many 
parts of the Empire where it is now an asset of the greatest 
value, is due to him, and he played a great part in the revival 
of the West Indies by advocating judicious cultivation of 
many crops—tobacco, oranges, and the much-besung 
banana. Under him Kew became a centre of reference for 
all interested in agriculture and planting throughout the 
Empire. 

Seber had many advantages—a father who was himself 
a great botanist and lost no opportunity of encouraging his 
son’s natural taste for the science, a wonderful constitution, 
and a life of ninety-four years in which to exercise his genius. 
To these natural gifts he added a prodigious industry and 
a whole-hearted enthusiasm for the truth, without any of 
the jealousy or love of polemic for its own sake which 
occasionally disfigure the eminent. The range of his travels 
gave him an unrivalled knowledge of the conditions of growth 
of exotic plants. Huxley and Darwin, his great contem- 
poraries, both started their scientific career with a long 
ocean voyage, and Hooker carried out his first important 
work in connection with the famous Antarctic expedition 
of the Erebus and the Terror, which he accompanied as 
assistant surgeon. For him this was only the first of a long 
series of travels and explorations: the first and second 
Himalayan expeditions, described in his fascinating Hima- 
layan Journals, were, perhaps, the most important, but he 
also botanised in Bengal, Palestine, Morocco, and many 
parts of North America. The scope of his travels was 
equalled by that of his interests. He was no inconsiderable 
geologist, and, had he contributed nothing to botany, he 
would still have achieved fame as a geographer. 

The greatest scientific interest of a full life was probably 
the fight for evolution. With Huxley, his intimate friend, 
whose son has appropriately written the Life now before us, 
he was at the head of the little band who worked and fought 
for Darwin, of whose gratitude for the great help which he 
derived from Hooker’s vast knowledge and helpful criticism 
many records are to be found in the book. Hooker took 
part in the trouncing of the Bishop of Oxford, ‘‘ Soapy 
Sam,” at the famous Oxford meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, speaking after Huxley, whose crushing retort to the 
Bishop’s insolent personalities and ‘‘ inimitable spirit, 
emptiness and unfairness” is well known. The scene has 
already been described in the Life of Darwin and Life of 
Hucley ; it is here retold with Hooker’s own description 
in a letter to Darwin. The great vividness with which 
much of the struggle for Darwin’s theories is described in 
this book owes much to the excellent selection from the 
correspondence with Darwin and Huxley which Lady 
Hooker’s aid has placed at the author’s disposal. 

At first glance it would seem unlikely that all the letters 
of the great number printed could be of general appeal, 
but Hooker’s charm as a writer and the interest of his topics 
are such that it is hard to find any which one could wish 
omitted. They abound in good things which one would 
like to quote, many of them bearing witness to a clear 


vision in ordinary matters not usually supposed to be 
possessed by the scientific. Writing in 1890, Hooker says: 
‘*The whole of Prussia breathes arrogance, and this chir- 
rupy young Emperor will soon be the tool of faction. He 
evidently has no conception of the difficulties and dangers 
of his position.” A very different example of his neat 
characterisation occurs in a letter to F. Darwin, where he 
has occasion to mention a certain man who, unable to 
believe in the doctrine of evolution, ‘* pointed to the poker 
and with fatuous solemnity said: ‘Dr. Hooker! I would 
as soon believe that that poker bred rabbits.’ It amused 
me to think that if the Apocalypse had said that pokers bred 
rabbits he would have believed it devoutly, and thought 
your father wicked to disbelieve.” 

For the author it has no doubt been a labour of love to 
write the life of so close a friend of his illustrious father, 
and he has performed his task with the greatest care and 
sympathy. Wisely refraining from anything which might 
seem like extravagant eulogy, he has let Hooker’s deeds and 
writings tell their own tale, knowing them to be sufficiently 
eloquent of his greatness of mind and brain. While all 
botanists must, of course, read this Life, the general interest 
of the book is so great, and the proportion dealing with 
advanced technical matters so small, that it can be read with 
delight by any man who takes pleasure in the intimate 
story of great work nobly done. One part of the book may 
distress him, dealing with a matter which recurs in the lives 
of many other Englishmen great in science—the deplorable 
haggling by the Treasury over the pension of a man whose 
works had added so extensively to the scientific lustre and 
material prosperity of the Empire. 


NEW NOVELS 
The Rough Road. By W. J. Locke. Lane. 6s. 6d. net. 
Little England. By Suema Kaye-Smiru. Nisbet. 7s. net. 
The Processionals. By Exinor Morpaunt. Cassell. 7s. net. 


Tony Heron. By C. K. Burrow. Collins. 6s. net. 


Mr. Locke has always had a tendency to wallow. There 
was a book of his, we remember, in which the heroine was, 
for nine-tenths of it, a slatternly, plain hoyden of an artist, 
and then, with the aid of a pair of stays, a Paris frock, and a 
ravishing coiffure, became a kind of blend of Sarah 
Bernhardt and Mrs. Patrick Campbell. To one naturally 
enamoured of extremes the war is a godsend. No extreme 
is so fantastic as the truth has been; whether your bent be 
towards tragedy, comedy, melodrama, farce, or that mixture 
of all which men call life, you can find material in the war. 
Mr. Locke has not deserted his old love of melodrama: 
good, strong, Surrey-side stuff, though the comic relief is a 
trifle thin. Doggie Trevor is a knut . . . he bears as much 
relation to life as one of those avid young women painted 
by Kirchner. He lives in a Cathedral city ; he is a chronic 
invalid; he collects china dogs, and leads a sedate life of 
inactivity which would make the work of the tambour- 
frame or the stillroom seem potently virile. At first the 
war does not upset him. Then come sneers and gossip ; 
then a white feather. Doggie rushes to his fiancée. Peggy 
coldly asks: ‘* Well, what is the matter with you? Why 
not see Dr. Murdoch?” The doctor, of course, assures 
him he is nothing but flabby; and so Doggie gets a com- 
mission. But Mr. Locke is not satisfied with that; he 
dives a little further into his bath of sentiment, and wallows 
again. Doggie is turned down as a cadet; and after more 
heartrending and soul-stirring experiences, enlists in the 
ranks. From then the pantomime takes its usual course. 
Mr. Locke is very sensible of moderation in not making 
Doggie a hero, in avoiding the M.C. or the V.C. or other 
decorations. The truth is, Mr. Locke, as an old hand, knows 
he will wring his admirers’ hearts more by keeping Doggie s 
simple T.A. It is all very competently and smoothly done ; 
to read it is to renew the sensations of childhood when one 
chose the pink ‘‘ blanc-mange ” instead of the white, only 
to discover that the colour came not from the luscious 
strawberry but from that deceitful bug, cochineal. 

Miss Kaye-Smith steadily advances in her craft. Her 
success is not a little due to the fact that she is not so pre- 
occupied with the details of the novel as many of the younger 
story-tellers. There are so many competent novelists who 
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offer vacuous, well-framed, well-stretched canvas to a 
public too bewitched to notice that there is no picture at 
all. Miss Kaye-Smith’s primary preoccupation is with life. 
She handles men and women, not yet with a master’s hand, 
but with a care and an affection which she never allows 
either prejudice or convention to deflect. Little England is 
one of the truest war-novels we have read. It deals with 
one small corner of Sussex, and with the lives of six people 
in the village. It is free from the false romance of the 
picturesque novelist and the false cynicism of the urban 
satirist, and free from that kind of subdued glow of vicarious 
patriotism which enhaloes the stories written by men over 
military age. One girl in the book has, at the beginning of 
the war, a wider outlook than the rest of her family; and 
this is how Little England’s position seems to Nell Beatup : 

To her mother the war was merely a matter of prices and scarcities, 
to her father it was drink restrictions and the closing of public- 
houses, to Ivy it was picture postcards and boys in khaki, to Harry 
the unwilling performance of tasks which would otherwise have 
been done by more efficient hands, to Zacky the obscure manceuvres 
of a gang of small boys whose imaginations had been touched by 
militarism. : 

And when Mrs. Beatup hears of Tom’s death, her eldest 
born, here is Little England’s voice speaking through her 
lips : 

** Proud ”—that was the word they were all throwing at her now : 
Mus’ Archie, the curate, even the minister. They said, ‘* You must 
be very proud of Tom”; just as if all the agelong instincts of her 
breed did not generate a feeling of shame for one who died out of his 
bed. Good yeomen died between their sheets, and her son had died 
out in the mud, like a sheep or a dog—and yet she must be proud 
ofhim! . . . It appeared that Tom had died for a great many 
things, but in her heart Mrs. Beatup guessed that it was really a very 
little thing that he had died for—‘* Reckon all he saw then was our 
faaces,” she said to herself. 

It is a triumph of truth and of the higher realism that, 
just because of her unromantic method, Miss Kaye-Smith 
realises and conveys the genuine dignity and worth of Little 
England’s handling of the almost intolerable burdens of the 
war. Old Beatup, it is true, does little but drink and 
boast and talk with that glib folly which is the child of cheap 
Sunday papers; but Tom, who goes unwillingly, Thyrza 
his wife, Mr. Sumption, the half-crazy minister, his gipsy 
son Jerry, Ivy and Nelly Beatup all respond, sooner or 
later, to the great stress of watibe It is not that they 
even understand, these peasants and farmers, what the 
war is. They are wiser than the clever ones of the earth : 
they know that war is unintelligible, that they fight just as a 
man fights in a quicksand or a bog. They live too close to 
the great necessities of life not to be horrified at the huge 
and wanton waste of war; and they live too close to truth 
not to see that war may be unavoidable. 

Miss Mordaunt is naturally a satirist. Her attack here 
is on that smug, definite, conventional life of the count 
families’ which Mr. Galsworthy has so often arraigned. 
Her hero, poor unwanted Hugh D’Eath, represented to his 
family “much what the twilight does to ple without 
imagination, incapable of appreciating its thousand subtle 
gradations: something time-wasting and futile.” And 
the rest of the D’Eaths, all save Hugh’s youngest daughter, 
are typified in George, the heir who “ was bent on treating 
his tenants and workpeople in the way all the D’Eaths, 
up to his father’s time, had treated them since the Enclosures 
Act, as something between idiot children, personal posses- 
sions, and enemies.” Miss Mordaunt has taken the war- 
motive, and treated it in the comic spirit. Hugh, condemned 
to die from heart-disease, is dispatched to Nauheim in the 
summer of 1914. Instead of going there he settles in 
Wapping with an eccentric, lovable doctor, who is willing 
to back his own opinion against that of the Harley Street 
man. Hugh, free for once from his tiresome family, is 
joined by Susie, the one child at all like him; and the two 
find new life and new interests, Susie in war-work and 
D’Eath in helping the doctor. The Processionals is weak in 
construction; and Miss Mordaunt never quite makes us 
believe that the D’Eath family, who fancy their father is in 
Germany, would be quite so callous and casual about his 
fate. She caricatures, not their lack of imagination, but the 
manner of its working. But the book is full of admirably 
rendered comic scenes, such as the signing of the deed of 
gift, the scene between George D’Eath and his solicitor, 
and the final episode when George announces to the family 
that his father has not, after all, died in Germany. 

Mr. Burrow is too morbid to be satirical, Tony’s father, 





except that he has a certain faded French grace—the 
guillotine manner—can call cousins with the D’Eaths ; 
but for Mr. Burrow the rule of him and of his like is one of 
the tragedies of England. In consequence Tristram Heron 
has a dignity and a truth which make the story of the 
conflict between him and his son a very moving tale. Mr. 
Burrow does not make the mistake so common to-day that 
family quarrels can be indulged in without agony and 
bitterness. The cruel misunderstanding given to Tony 
by his father is a thing of tragic moment, always to the boy, 
ultimately to lots of them. Beside it, Tony's love-affairs 
seem comparatively unreal. Beautiful as is the character 
of Margaret, and like to life her treatment of Tony’s seduction 
by Beatrice, the whole of their episode is secondary to the 
deep struggle between the two Herons. Mr. Burrow has 
really tried to combine two themes, each of sufficient 
magnitude for a novel; and, with his succinct, intense 
methods, it gives the book an air of divided interest. 


‘FOR FRANCE 


For Dauntless France. By Laurence Brnyon. With Preface 
by His Excellency Paul Cambon, and Illustrations by 
Edmund Dulac, A. N. Cotterell, Mrs. Wilfrid de Glehn, 
Herbert Ward, and William Rothenstein. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 


Everyone has heard of the Red Cross Societies, but very 
few people realise either the nature or extent of this immense 
international voluntary association. The internationalism 
of the Red Cross has always wisely built upon nationalism, 
and the Red Cross Societies of the various countries are 
independent national associations. Mr. Binyon’s book 
gives an account of the aid which Britain has given to 
France during the war under the banner or sign of the Red 
Cross. That bald statement will convey nothing or little 
to most readers ;_ if they wish to get some idea of the gigantic 
organisation of voluntary work which has grown up for this 
—— during the war, we can only recommend them to 
read Mr. Binyon’s pages. In the old days, and to-day in 
the East, charity was reckoned the greatest of virtues, but 
in the nineteenth century, when we discovered that there 
was a science of everything, charity acquired a bad name. 
The work described in this book is charity, but charity in 
its oldest and its best sense, for it is work done for others 
without the hope of reward and with the motive merely of 
desiring to work for them. And since we cannot escape 
from our age, it is organised and scientific charity. That, 
perhaps, is the most insistent lesson in Mr. Binyon’s book. 
When the war broke out, France was undoubtedly unpre- 
pared for one side of it, namely, the enormous casualty 
lists. The men, materials and machinery for dealing with 
wounded, who in modern battles are numbered by tens of 
thousands, were wanting. No one who has read war-books 
describing the early days of warfare in France in 1914 can 
forget the terrible sufferings which were entailed in this 
breakdown of the machinery and supply of medical treat- 
ment. Its nature is shown by an incident casually men- 
tioned by Mr. Binyon. In September, 1914, a French 
Médecin-Major called on an Englishman in St. Malo and 
told him that he had been directed to organise military 
hospitals in the town, but that he had absolutely no in- 
struments, drugs, or dressings, not even cotton-wool. At 
the same time, in those early days, when England had not 
yet mobilised her man and woman power for war, there was 
an eagerness in hundreds of persons to “do something,” 
and particularly to ‘do something” for France. Here, 
then, was a demand—a silent demand—for help, and also 
an immense unorganised field of supply. The task of bring- 
ing the supply into organised and useful relations with the 
demand was one of immense difficulty ; how it was accom- 
plished is told by Mr. Binyon. It was accomplished pri- 
marily by the British Committee of the French Red Cross, 
which was brought into existence through M. Cambon. 
Working in co-operation with the British Red Cross Society 
and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, this Committee 
has created an immense organisation for bringing British 
aid to the French wounded and to the victims of the war. 
It is impossible in a review to give even a list of the various 
forms which this aid has taken. A very large number of 
military hospitals have been opened, staffed, equipped, and 
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- maintained. An immense number of French hospitals 
are supplied with medical stores, clothing, comforts, etc. 
In this service alone, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
needs of hospitals, there is maintained a “ constant service 
of a group of ladies, giving their whole time and energy to 
the unpaid work, and scattered about the provinces of France 
with a supply of motor-cars for their use.”” Then there is 
the machinery required for utilising the labour of between 
500 and 600 War Hospital Supply Depots, scattered through 
Great Britain, which have sent clothing, dressings, etc., 
for the hospitals in France. There is the organisation of 
motor-ambulances attached to the French armies, of can- 
teens, and of relief work in the devastated areas. All 
this work is minutely and clearly described by Mr. Binyon. 
We have laid stress upon the machinery and organisation 
because, in one sense, that has been the most important 
part of the work. . It was essentially a case in which a vague 
desire ‘‘ to do something,” an undirected instinct to help, 
would have accomplished nothing. The human and humane 
sides of it are obvious, and the no less important function of 
it that it has brought a new sympathy and understanding 
into the relations of France and England. These aspects 
find their place in Mr. Binyon’s chapters and in the preface 
of the French Ambassador, and many people who will be a 
little bewildered by the detailed description of organisation 
and committees within committees will turn with relief to 
Mr. Binyon’s account of hospitals and ambulances, of the 
ebb and flow of battles, and of his own tours of inspection in 
France. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Out of the War. By Mrs. Bettoc Lownpves. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. net. 

The modern spy story is a throw-back, we fancy, to the Mrs. Radcliffe 
school of mystery and horror ; in reading it we are conscious of much 
the same creeping suspicion of those about us as was felt by Catherine 
Morland when, after reading The Mysteries of Udolpho and kindred 
works, she persuaded herself that General Tilney had murdered his 
wife. Out of the War is particularly successful in making us under- 
stand the palpitations of our foremothers. To enjoy these sensations 
fully the reader should begin, as we did, at Chapter VII., read breath- 
lessly to the end, and avoid our mistake of subsequently reading the 
weak first six chapters. It seems to us that in those chapters the 
author lets loose her spies upon us with an inartistic suddenness, but 


it may be that we have read too many “ thrillers ” and have grown . 


ungraciously carping. All that really matters is that the book is 
unflaggingly exciting, that there is a grisly outrage which is never 
explained, and a prolonged doubt whether the innocent heroine will 
not be arrested as a spy, that the plot—allowing for the usual per- 
centage of improbabilities—is cleverly planned, and that the leading 
svy is, on the whole, a good study of a fairly common type of intel- 
lectual German. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes evidently means us to feel the 
reluctant sympathy with him which we experience, and, whether 
intentionally or not, her descriptions of his little errors of taste and 
manners make us realise anew that the chief reason for the unpopu- 
larity of Germans in this country and France before the war was their 
frequent combination of inflated compliment and discourteousness in 
their dealings with women. Feminine opinion has always played a 
big part in international politics. But there are some obviously 
clumsy contrivances in Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s narrative. We doubt 
if she is justified in suggesting, to carry her story along with a swing, 
that a large proportion of the working classes in an English seaport are 
actively helping or warmly sympathising with Germany, and Harry 
Felbrigge’s account of his method of capturing a U-boat is childish. 


THE CITY 


OST business men like to show a good cash balance 
M at the end of the year, and this, together with 
the New Year’s holiday, has tended to restrict 
business. The Stock Exchange is naturally pleased with 
the results of the Election, and the Home Rail Market 
feels very cheerful, for it regards the large number of 
Unionists elected as assuring the addition of several millions 
sterling to the prices that stockholders will receive if and 
when nationalisation becomes an accomplished fact. As the 
market puts it, “‘ Holders are now assured of fair treatment” ; 
in fact, the big business interests feel very cheerful indeed, 
and the Financier puts it very well when it writes: 
A POWERFUL HOST. 

When we see the active spirits of such firms as Vickers, S. Pearson 
and Sons, Norton Grifliths and others, we realise how powerfully 
the leading business life of our country is protected in Parliament, 
and are confronted with the world-wide nature of its interests. 
Lancashire has sent its battalion to defend the rights of the textile 
trades, while such vital industries as agriculture, chemistry, metallic 
trades and merchandise of all kinds are amply represented. 


The Rubber Market is quite buoyant on the removal of 
restrictions on imports to the United States, and the Java 
section in particular shows good rises. Two shares which 
have often been mentioned here at much lower prices 
are in keen demand, viz.. Java Investment, Loan and 
Agency, which now stand at 35s. 6d.,and Pilmoor Rubber 
Company at 57s. 6d. xd. 
* * * 

A comparison of prices at the end of 1918 with those 
at the end of 1917, on. the whole, shows an appreciable 
rise in all industrial shares, particularly in such stocks as 
the various tobacco combines, Bryant and May (allowing 
for bonus shares), the Marconi group, oil shares and brewery 
stocks. The following abbreviated list shows a few of 


the rises: 
Price end 1917. Price end 1918. 


£s. d. : a & 
Associated Cement Si @ ~. 7 & 6 
British American Tobacco § 18 61110 
J. & P. Coats .. 6 5 0 Fs © 
Salt Union ‘ 14 5 18 9 
J. Lyons & Co. - 317 6 5 2 6 
City of London Brewery 909 10 0 126 0 0 
British South Africa Co. 014 8 1 3 8 
Cunard Steamship 40 0 5 0 0 
Mexican Eagle Oil 38 3 0 4 4 6 ex div, 
Java Investment 1 8 6 115 6 ex div. 


* 


* * 
When one finds a chairman at a company meeting 
making a statement such as this: “ We have loyally during 
a time of stress complied in every possible way with the 
Orders which the Government have thought it necessary 
to lay down. When that time of stress is over we think 
it is not unreasonable to ask that these Orders be relaxed, 
and the liberty of the subject restored ’—one would be 
justified in assuming that the industry which takes credit 
for its loyal adherence to law has incurred loss by so doing. 
The extract given is from the speech of the chairman of 
Showell’s Brewery Company, a Birmingham concern. 
The profit for the year ended September 28th, 1918, was, 
however, £65,178, whilst at December, 1913, the Company 
showed a loss of £264,304, and reduced its capital to corre- 
spond. The chairman in his further remarks girded at 
State ownership, which he said he had yet to learn was 
synonymous with efficiency, or conducive to enterprise, 
and he hoped the idea of nationalising the drink trade 
would not be revived; “‘ what this trade requires is not 
nationalisation, but broad-minded control along enlightened 
lines.” The whole of the ordinary shares of this company 
are held by Samuel Allsopp and Sons, Ltd., which also shows 
surprisingly good profits since the ‘‘ broad-minded control 
along enlightened lines” referred to by the above-cited 
brewery chairman came into operation. In 1913 this 
company’s position was so bad that it wiped out as lost 
no less than 97} per cent. of its ordinary stock, and 95 
per cent. of its preference stock. For the year ended 
September 30th, 1914, its net profit was £38,000; for 
the year ended September, 1918, its net profit ‘after pro- 
vision for income tax and contingencies *—the amount 
not being stated—was over £218,000. We _ have little 
in this country to thank the ex-Kaiser for, but he has 
certainly not ruined the finances of our brewery trade ! 
* * * 


It is rather interesting to come across the following 
advertisement in the last copy received by mail of the 
Financial Times of Montreal : 

TO IRISH-CANADIANS. 

A new field for sound investments exists in Ireland for re-building 
coal, iron, and copper mines, electric power and town lighting, 
supplying agricultural tractors and machinery, glassmaking, etc. 
Big. interest paid on money invested with absolute security. Money 
is wanted for development of Irish industries lying dormant. Now 
is the time to take advantage of post-war enterprises. For 
information, write James Byrne, Financial Broker and Promoter, 
42, Westland Row, Dublin, Ireland. 

A. Emi Davies. 
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THE PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK, 
1919, 


will combine the features of the C.W.S. Annual with those of the first edition 
of the People’s Year Book. 





400 pages of Facts, peette Prices, Profits, Taxes, Charts, Statistical Tables, 
Arguments, Articles and Essential Information for 


WORKERS, 
STUDENTS, 
SPEAKERS, 
and the 
PEOPLE GENERALLY. 


The most comprehensive, reliable and sympathetic PEOPLE’S YEAR BOOK. 

Published by the People for themselves. 1s. 6d. net (post free 1s. 10d.) 

or 3s. (specially bound) (post free 3s. 6d.) from the 

C.W.S. Publicity Dept., Balloon Street, Manchester; or from any Bookseller 
or Co-operative Society. 











LECTURES, ETC. 


"os LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 19 


BUCKINGHAM STREET, CHARING Cross.—On Sunday 
Mornings, I1.15. 
January 5th.—‘*The League of Nations and the Peace Treaty.” Mr. 
Frederick helen. 
12th.—** The Practical Ethical Teaching of Christ.” Mr. 
Walter Hogg, LL.B. 
19th.—** Democracy and Science.” Mr. H. J. Golding. 
26th.—** President Wilson—the Moralist in Politics.”” Mr. 
Harry Snell. 


” 


_(Mrs.) H. C. MIALL SMITH, Hon, Sec. 





NHURCH OF HUMANITY, Lonpon Positivist 
Society, 19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit 


Street, W.C. 
Sunday, Jan. 5, 6.30 p.m. S.H. Swinny, Annual Address. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Tentains Collage fos Tepshese. President: Rt. Hea 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Mente- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: . Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—Fer information soncerning 
Schelarabipe and Lean Foad apply te the Principal Miss Lawasecs. 











Es? LONDON COLLEGE (University of Lenden), E.1 
pee pe ad Counsms in Ants, Scizwca, Mepicius. ane. Enotuneeine for Meo 
Women, Fee 10 guiness a year. Hostel for Women Students. Pre. 

liminary vy Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from Reorsrear. 


REEK GYMNASTIC AND DANCING CLASSES. —VIOLET 
ALSTON (Pupil of Raymond Duncan) Private Lessons by arrangement. 

Next term commences Jan. 18th. 
Apply. The Alston Studio, 8 New Bond Street, W. 1 


SCHOOLS. __ 

G*. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

aes on application to Miss ALES 1. ROBINSON. late Scholar of News. 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 

LL INGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 








HINDHEAD. 





Tel: 7 Grayshott. 


SE SASIDE SC HOOL. 

OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first class, modern 
education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 
benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 

situated in its own grounds of § acres. For prospectus apply the e PRINCIPAL ae 

ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situatien. Aim of Eduea- 

tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 
iegenenins study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
pared for the Universities. Ful) Domestic course for senior pupils and externa! 








Kk BOOTS 


50 YEARS’ 
RECORD | 




















EVERYBODY INTERESTED IN RUSSIA 
should read the 


Russian Co-operator 


A Monthly Journal devoted to the interests of the Russian Co-operative Movement. 
m The Russian Co-operative Societies are the only economic organisations which 
ave survived the prevailing chaos and anarchy,and provide a sound foundation 
tor the future reconstruction of the economic life of Russia. 
t'rice 6/- per annum, A new, third, Volume begins in January, 1919. 

4° Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 2. 























Te LADIES desire PAYING GUEST. Comfortable house in 
very quiet village. Good fires and cooking. Separate sitting-room available. 


Fine country. Station, post, 10 minutes.— 
nea  Mactborweshe po minutes.—'‘Applegarth,” Ogbourne St, George. 








VV OMAN SECRETARY (age 29) desires POST. Liesery or 

Petts tical. Usteriy quaifeations. Shorthand, typing. Experienced. Good 
ganiser. alar 3 —S.N., 

TT . deny Wwe ‘es nimum.—S, Box 469, New Sraresman, 10 Great 





students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Evi. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
bas opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION sea 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air fj Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dansiag. 


. Singing, Painting, History of Art, Gerdening 
e Laundry, Handicrafts. taken, who do some share of the 


service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 








MA AAALTMAN'’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Misivess 1 Miss CHamMBErs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
— 4 the character, intellect and pa by a Gant af he child for the good of ef 


work such as ° ft . Gardening and Poultry-keeping, The girls 
for the LL ae ay “the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 

. urbythmies, Elocution, Dancing, ane and all such subjects 
as should be part every girl's 180 year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea oy vend is on gravel soil, The house ie “delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description —m_- “ and promptly executed. Shorthand- 

La provided. Mee Sermons reported. — 
ROPOLITAN TYPING G OEFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 

Tel. : Central 1565. 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating, Translations, — OLive BEAmisH, 
93 Bichopagate, E.C. 2. 








OPULATION QUESTION and Birth ‘Control. Post free, 2d. 
—Mactuvstax Leaoos, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.}. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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BABIES OF THE EMPIRE SOCIETY 


(UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE OVER-SEAS CLUB AND PATRIOTIC LEAGUE. ) 


WHO ARE THEY? 


British men and women of all classes at home and overseas who realise 
that healthy, happy children are the Empire’s greatest asset and the 
best assurance of its future. 


WHAT DO THEY WANT ? 
(i) To lessen the lamentable wastage of child-life, which in Great 
Britain amounts to one child in every ten, during the first year. 


(ii) To improve the standard of health and vitality of such children as 
survive. 


HOW WERE THEY INSPIRED ? 


By seeing the wonderful achievements of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, who, through their Officer, Dr. F. Truby King, C.M.G., lowered 
the infant death rate of the Dominion—already the lowest in the world 
—by nearly one-half, to less than 50 per 1,000. 


HOW HAVE THEY GONE TO WORK ? 


By borrowing from the New Zealand Government the services of Dr. Truby King, 
and enlisting his exceptional knowledge, energy and enthusiasm on behalf of the 
Mothers and Children of this country. 


By giving practical training in his methods of mothercraft to trained nurses recom- 
mended by different hospital authorities, who in their turn will pass on to others the 
knowledge gained. 

By a large postal circulation to welfare workers, public authorities, nurses, midwives, 
mothers and others, of pamphlets, books and charts in which the most enlightened 
methods of mothercraft are simply and clearly explained. 


By lectures and meetings, posters and other forms of propaganda. 
By enlisting the co-operation of other bodies having a like object in view. 


WHAT DO THEY WANT OF “ME”—A “NEW STATESMAN” READER? 
YOUR HELP in the form in which you can most liberally and most usefully 


give it. 
If you are a SPEAKER - SPEAK for us! 
If you are a WRITER - - WRITE for us! 
If you have MONEY - - GIVE to us! 


This last need is URGENT—1,000 children are dying every week—and your gift, 


however small, may be the means of saving a life. 


Ch should be made payable to the “ Babies of the Empire,” crossed Coutts & Co., and sent to 
Sin Esler Bircu, K.C.M.G., Hon. Treasurer, Babies of the Empire Society, General Buildings, 
Aldwych, London, W.C. 3. 
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